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Then everything changed 
literally with a bang 
New war machines a 
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Hereisa pressing wartime need 
met fully because of peacetime 
enterprise. Such things are pos- 
sible because, in our country 

Opportunity has beckoned at 
every turn to men and women 
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Editorial Comment 





FEDERAL AID— 


t Senators Thomas of Utah and Hill of Ala- 

















ama on January 10 introduced S, 181 into the 
nate. It is referred to as the ‘Educational 
finance Act of 1945” and proposes to re- 
duce inequalities of educational opportunities 
thtough public elementary and secondary 
schools. Its provisions are: 


1. To enable States and their local public 
schools to meet emergencies in financing 
their schools by providing funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries and other school employees to 
keep schools open, to raise substandard 
salaries, to relieve over-crowded classes by 
employment of additional teachers, and to 
raise salaries of teachers and employees to 
meet increased living costs. It appropriates, 
beginning with the year ending June 30, 
1946, $200,000,000 for this purpose, said 
appropriation to continue each year until 
one year after the President shall have de- 
clared the war emergency ended. 

Amount paid to States shall be in pro- 
portion to their average daily attendance 
of pupils attending all types of public ele- 
mentary (including kindergartens and nurs- 
ery schools) and public secondary schools 
(including through the fourteenth grade). 

2. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and each year thereafter, $100,000,000 to 
equalize public elementary and secondary 
school opportunities among and within the 
States. Amount for each state shall bear the 
same ratio to the total amount available 
as the index of financial need of such State 
bears to the sum of the indexes of finan- 
cial need of all states. Formula specified 
for determination of need is in the bill. 


Acceptance of these provisions is by the 
tate legislature and administration of funds 
sby the state educational authority. 

To preserve the rights of States against con- 
tol of education by the federal government 
‘he opening paragraph of S, 181 provides that, 
No department, agency, officer, or employee 
f the United States shall exercise any direc- 
on, Supervision, or control over, or prescribe 
ny requirements with respect to, any school, 
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The Only Remedy for a Bad Situation 


or any State educational institution or agency, 
with respect to which any funds have been or 
may be made available or expended pursuant 
to this Act, nor shall any 
or any other action taken under 


term or condition of 
any agreement 
this Act, whether by agreement or otherwise, 
relating to any contribution made under this 
Act to or on behalf of 
State educational institution or 


any school, or any 


agency, or an) 
limitation or provision in any appropriation 
made pursuant to this Act, seek to control in 


. L 
any manner, or presi tribe requirements with 
; ) 
res pe ct to, or authorize any dé parime nt, agency, 
de ; a } oe t } 
Officer, ov em pte yee of the l nited States to di- 
rect, Supervise, or control in any manner, or 


prescribe any requirements u ith re spect to, the 
administration, the personnel, the curriculum, 
the instruction, the methods of instruction, or 
the materials of instruction Here is a safe- 
guard which appears as airtight as legal dic 
tion can make it. Proponents of the measure, 
remembering the inroads made upon local and 
some former federal edu- 


state autonomy in 


cational ventures not authorized specifically by 
Congress, contend that the only way to prevent 
federal control is by congressional act. 

At the hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor which this observer at- 
tended for three days, the bogeyman of fed- 
eral control was waved aside as impossible 
under the contemplated law. A few who at- 
tempted to stir up a scare on that point re- 
ceived no encouragement from the committee. 
The fact is that the government has made 
many appropriations for education and will 
make many more. The instant measure has no 
revolutionary aspects as far as federal origin 
is concerned. The only point of departure is 
its assistance to public elementary and second- 
ary schools. 








The one and only reason for this bill is that 
it is the only remedy for the deplorable status 
of educational opportunity in this, the greatest 
nation on earth. Prof. John K. Norton opened 
testimony in behalf of S, 181 by presenting 
the financial background of the 115,000 school 
districts of the nation. His revelations to the 
Senators were the result of a three-year study, 
and for the first time we have a picture of our 
children and what is behind them in taxable 
resources. Using the classroom as a unit it is 
shown that the amount of money back of each 
classroom from $6000 to $100. Who 
will boast of a land of equal educational op- 
portunity when the ratio of equality is 60 to 1? 
3,000,000 
costing less than $650 a year. As was indi- 


varies 


There are children in classrooms 
cated, a child must be choosey about picking 
his place of birth if he wants a good chance. 
The fact which should impress us seriously is 
that the states with highest birth rates have 
the lowest school resources. California, Detroit, 
and other metropolitan areas have inherited 
thousands of migrants from areas where edu- 
cation is at a low level. This should jolt us 
out of any smugness we may have as not being 
affected. The problem of the Negro and poor 
white is no longer confined to the Southland 
It is our problem and one to which we can 
ill afford to be indifferent. Individual state 
resources cannot solve the problem. Besides 
wide variations among states there are startling 
inequalities within states and Wisconsin is no 
exception. The educational slums as Dr. Nor- 
ton refers to them are a repudiation of our 
ideals of equality and opportunity. Neither 
flippant judgment nor prejudice have a place 
when we reflect upon the sad fact that approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 rejections were recorded in 
Selective Service for illiteracy. In total war 
such deficiency weakens us at the source of 
strength and power—our human resources. 
Interpolations by committee members brought 
out a steady stream of further implications of 
the educational inequalities resulting from fi 
nancial starvation of schools. They see educa 
tion as the most important factor in our social 
process now and after the war. It was stated, 
as an example, that very few high school 
graduates participated in the Detroit race riots. 
Many searching questions were asked but not 
- an offensive or critical nature. When 
reference was made to the educational expendi- 
tures of the and their fine 


one ot 
wealthier states 
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offerings a member warned against accepting 
dead levels or standards. It was his contention 
that no state had as yet approached a level of 
education which our country needs. 


=" Chief testimony for federal aid was given 
by Norton, Hubbard, Marston, Dawson, Giv. 
ens, and others who performed splendid serv. 
ice. The analysis of need was in our opinio; 
a milestone in the 
battle for educa 
tional progress. Not only were educational 
leaders a potent force at the hearing, but, most 
significant and even dramatic was the appear 
ance of rural teachers. There teacher 
from Arkansas describing their pitiful faci 
ities and teacher Nebraska 
who painted a dark picture of her 


DEVOTION TO THE PROFESSION 


Was a 
salaries; a from 
under 
nourished school; and a colored high school 
teacher from Mississippi who receives $60 
month after 17 years of experience. 

Her school term is six months. She told hov 
they collect money in various ways to buy 
paint for the building and perhaps to buy 
few more benches. The Senators were visibij 
impressed by the instances of educational pov 
erty related by these teachers. One of them 
admitted that during the long vacation. she 
earned more money in outside work in one 
weck than her monthly teaching salary. When 
the committee asked these three why the 
stayed in their classrooms, the answer of eacl 
of them was that teaching was their profession 
they liked it, somebody just had to do it, and 
that somehow they had not given up hope that 
eventually the pay would be increased to a leve 
in accord with the importance of education. 

Rural teachers from the hills, prairies, and 
river bottoms of our land, addressing a sena 
torial committee! Pleading for the welfare ot 
children, and getting most courteous and sym 
pathetic attention. Such is the stuff of whic 
Democracy is made. An assuring spectacle fo 
those who have faith in the ultimate direction 
of our way of life. 


= Appearances for the bill during the first 
three days included Dr. John K. Norton, Mr 
Eby of the CIO, three teachers, Hubbard, 
Dawson, Marston, and Kennan of NEA, Supt 
Norton of Alabama in be 
half of Chief State School 
Officers, Alabama Womens’ Congressionil 


SUPPORT FOR S, 181 


(Turn to page 277) 
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The Scope of School Health 


# A previous article (November issue Wiscon- 
in Journal of Education) presented the pre- 
liminary plans for expanding the Wisconsin 
Cooperative School Health Program. Certain 
underlying principles were presented together 
with some specific activities which are necessary 
to convert the principles into practical realities. 
The present statement outlines the general 
hases of a well-rounded school health pro- 
yam. No attempt is made here to indicate pol- 
ies, but rather to point out the various phases 
f school health which need to be included in 
program. The 
nde on a basis of importance, and they are 
ot iron-bound independent units. In fact, each 
livision overlaps with and is interrelated with 
ill of the others. The several components of 
the school health program may be enumerated 


in effective divisions are not 


s follows: 


« HEALTH INSTRUCTION: Health instruction is 
nore than a mere giving of knowledge about 
ealth. True, the child needs to know a great 
leal about health. He needs to know, among 
ther things, how to develop and maintain 
200d health for himself, how to avoid illness 
nd accidents, and how to protect the health 
f others. He must also understand such things 
is the selection of a nutritious diet, the effect 
f drugs and stimulants, and the value of vac 
nation and immunization. At the same time 

should develop those habits and attitudes 
that lead to constant practice. It is only by 
he practical, habitual use of one’s knowledge 
that both physical and mental health will be 
maintained, The school can provide experiences 
which will enable the child to develop sound 
ealth habits such as cleanliness, proper eating, 
regular elimination, recreation, adequate exer- 
ie and rest, and the practice of having a 
veriodic health examination. The school’s ef- 
torts are effective to the extent in which de- 


habits and attitudes are carried over 
‘rom school into daily living. 
Special mention should be made of the 


<hool lunch program as an unusual opportun- 


sirable 


ty for the practical application of health in- 
ttuction. During the lunch period the child 
in be encouraged to follow certain habits of 
leanliness and sanitation relative to food and 
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This is the fifth in a series of articles 
outlining plans for the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Program. 


eating. He can also learn and apply to himself, 
at the same time, some of the principles of 
caloric needs and balanced diets, as well as table 
etiquette and consideration for the allergies 
The 
means of making up some of the deficiencies 
in the home diet of school children and to 
influence When a 
lunch is an integral part of the school, it may 


of others. school lunch can also be a 


their food habits. school 


help to motivate and furnish practical appli 
cations for many aspects of the curriculum 


such as home economics, business education, 


social studies, economics, school gardening, 


and agriculture. 


® HEALTH GUIDANCE AND PROTECTION: 
Health guidance and protection is concerned 
with discovering the health needs of pupils 


and planning ways to meet these needs. The 


health needs of the child may be discovered 


through: 


Conferences with parents 

Information supplied by the family physician, 
dentist and other health specialists 

Daily health review in classroom 

Monthly weighing and semi-annual measuring 
of height 

Continuous observation by 
school activities 

Periodic tests of hearing, vision, et 

Mental and emotional testing 

Dental inspections 

Medical examinations 


teacher during 


Discovering the health needs is only the be 
ginning of health guidance and protection. It 


is highly desirable to set up a record system 


and follow-up procedures which will, through 


cooperative efforts of home, school, and com 
munity, implement the correction of remediable 
defects and instigate the necessary adjustment 
of the school program of the individual child 
Further, the health guidance program should 
provide educational experiences through which 
the child may be encouraged to develop cer 
tain practices and attitudes which will func 
The 


health examination, for example, can be ad 


tion to his advantage throughout life 


ministered so that it builds up a friendly at 


titude in the child toward doctors, dentists, 


and nurses. 








= HEALTHFUL SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT: In 
providing a healthful environment for the 
school child, attention must be directed to the 
emotional and social atmosphere of the school 
as well as to the physical plant. Some of the 
factors in the whole school environment are: 


Physical Environment: 


Location of the school with respect to ac- 
cessibility; nearness to disturbing influences 
such as noise, odors, smoke, etc.; drainage; 
and suitability of site for playgrounds and 
recreational facilities 

Construction of the school building from 
point of view of safety, comfort, attrac- 
tiveness, adequate light, proper ventilation, 
effective heating, sanitary toilet facilities, 
pure water supply, and equipment con- 
structed and adjusted to meet the individual 
needs of pupils 

Care and maintenance of the school plant to 
insure clean, orderly, and attractive condi- 
tions through cooperation of the janitorial 
service, teachers, administrators, and pupils 


Emotional and Social Environment: 


Arrangement of a daily school regimen to pre- 
vent undue fatigue 

Methods of teaching and supervision, methods 
of disciplining, types of examinations, meth- 
ods of promotion, amount of homework, 
the curriculum pattern, and opportunities 
for pupil expression 

Teacher attitudes and health 

Provision of adequate time for lunch in clean, 
quiet, and attractive surroundings 

Adaptation of school program to pupils’ men- 
tal abilities and physical capacities 

Promotion of activities involving wholesome 
boy-girl relationships 

Maintenance of friendly climate 


® PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COMMUNI- 
CABLE DISEASE: The experiences of children 
with communicable diseases and the ways in 
which those diseases are prevented and con 
trolled in the public schools are in themselves 
educational. These experiences can be utilized 
to develop sound knowledge and correct  at- 
titudes toward immunization and to help pupils 
to become intelligent, reasonable, and cooper- 
ative in communicable disease control. A pro- 
gram for the prevention and control of com- 
diseases school children 


municable among 


includes: 


Daily inspections 

Reporting of suspected cases to health de- 
partment 

Arrangements for isolating pupils suspected 
of having a communicable disease and for 
sending them home 

Encouraging parents to keep sick children at 
home and away from other children 

Procedure for readmission 
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Immunization program 

Tuberculosis case finding 

Protection of the health of all school personne! 
Special epidemic procedures 


= PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS AND THE CARE 
OF EMERGENCY CONDITIONS: No matter how 
healthful the school environment may be, some 
illness is certain to develop and some accidents 
to happen. Both pupils and school staff must 
be prepared to care for such emergencies. The 
teachers need to be on the alert for symptoms 
of acute conditions. They should recognize 
them and know the proper procedures to fol. 
low. They must have the authority to do what 
ever is necessary to protect both the ill child 
The children themselves 
ought to know the procedures to follow in 
case of accident or illness. It is part of the 
school program to formulate the procedures 
to be used in emergencies, to instruct pupils 
and teachers concerning them, and to make 
them effective when emergencies do arise. 


and his classmates. 


Between the ages of 3 and 24, accidents kill 
more of our children than any single disease 
A safety education program which includes di 
rect safety instruction and the organization of 
safety patrols can be effective in reducing the 
fatalities. The 
can also maintain its facilities and conduct its 
activities in such a way as to create educational 
experiences which not only minimize accidents 


accidents and accident school 


but at the same time develop a consciousness 
and awareness on the part of the pupil con- 


cerning safety measures. 


= SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILD: Various types of pupils can not 
satisfactorily cope with the regular school pro 
gram. Among those likely to need spec 
educational facilities are: 


Deaf and hard of hearing 

Blind and partially sighted 

Crippled 

Speech defective 

Undervitalized 

Cardiac 

Tuberculous 

Epileptic 

Mentally handicapped 

For these children the regular program mus 

be varied to meet their needs and _ limitations 
More than anything else, the handicapped child 
needs to be helped to accept his handicap anc 
make the adaptations it requires. 
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sSUPERVISION AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
(OR TEACHERS: In most schools there are 
rachers whose preparation did not include the 
wdy of child growth and development and 
the health care of children. If these teachers 
ie to assume their proper function in the 
chool health program, it is essential that they 
ceive in-service training. This training might 
lal with such problems as: 
Early detection of signs of disease and dis- 
order 
Procedures for conducting the morning health 
review and for continuous observation of 
pupils 
Methods of caring for emergency conditions 
Controlling the classroom environment 
Techniques of the teacher-pupil health habits 
conference 
Teaching health through child experiences 
Planning for correlated health instruction 
In addition to the in-service training of cer 
in key teachers through workshops, special 
uirses, conferences, and staff meetings, all 
eachers need to be kept informed of new de- 
elopments in the field of health, of new 
ethods in health education, and new methods 
r evaluating the results of school health work. 


t INTERPRETATION OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM 
10 THE HOME: It is most important that par- 
ents understand the nature of the school health 
program in order that they may realize that 
the school does not seck to supplant the home 
ohealth guidance and training, but to coop 
rate with it. It must be made clear that the 
rogram is an educationally sound one for pro 
oting the child’s health and for strengthening 
nd developing his health habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge. Parents need to be encouraged to 
are in the responsibility for providing oppor 
nities through which children can learn to 
pply health knowledge. The school may teach 

child what he should do, but whether the 
iid can actually do it depends to a large 
tent upon his home environment. At the 
ime time, the child may influence the customs 
d environment of his home by carrying home 
at he has learned in school. The success of 
ractically every phase of the school health 
rogram depends upon the recognition of this 
nt responsibility of home and school. The 
hool administrator, the public health nursé 
nd the teacher have many opportunities for 
terpreting the school health program to par 
ats directly and for the development of pa 
ntal education in the field of health. Parent 
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study groups, parent attendance at school health 
conferences and health examinations, pu pil 
demonstrations of the classroom program of 
health work, and special health talks for par 
ents are a few of the many ways that schools 
can further the cooperation of home and school 


in the interests of child health. 


® Throughout this statement, attention has 
been directed to school responsibilities for 
health education, health protection, and health 
guidance. Schools contribute to the present and 
future health of pupils and their community 
proportionately according to the degree to 
which these responsibilities are met. The con 
tribution will be greatest where there is a 
planned, coordinated, supervised, continuous 
program. Besides coordinating the various 
health activities within the school, there must 
be a relating of the school health program 
with that of the community. 
The policies to be followed in meeting the 
schools’ responsibility for child health need to 
be formulated through cooperative efforts 
Already about sixty county and community 
school systems have volunteered to serve as 
experimental and demonstration centers in the 
development of the various phases of a whol 
school health program. As the different groups 
work together on these problems, improved 
techniques will be evolved, debatable issues 
will be decreased, and more effective and eff 
cient programs will be put into operation 


The school systems which have expressed a 


desire to ooperale and participate in a move 
ment to improve school health programs ar 

COMMUNITIES 
Appleton Merrill 
Beloit Milwaukee 
Burlington Monroe 
Chilton New London 
Chippewa Falls New Richmond 
Cudahy Niagara 
Eau Claire Oconto Falls 
Elkhorn Oshkosh 
Fond du Lac Park Falls 
Green Bay Phillips 
Hayward Sheboygan 
Horicon South Milwaukee 
Hurley Stoughton 
Janesville Town of Greentield 
Kenosha Watertown 
Kimberly Waukesha 
La Crosse Waupun 
Marshfield West Bend 
Medford Whitewater 
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High School Transportation 


in the Post-War Era 
by George S$. Beery 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


® In making plans for the education of Amert- 
can youth in the post-war era and more par 
ticularly for the improvement of educational 
facilities for high school boys and girls in 
Wisconsin, one of the important phases to be 
given serious consideration is bus transporta 
tion of high school children. The war has cur- 
tailed the natural development of such trans- 
portation which might have come through a 
utilization of the legal provisions set up by 
the 1939 Wisconsin legislature. The purchase 
of new buses, the extension of bus routes, the 
development of administrative procedures for 
handling bus transportation, and a more ex- 
tensive use of transportation facilities in com- 
plementing the educational program of the 
high schools are some of the features of bus 
transportation of high school pupils which 
have been greatly affected by the war. 

The future of bus transportation for high 
school children in Wisconsin after the war 
will be affected by three rather closely related 
factors: 1. Developing plans for reorganiza 
tion of school units in Wisconsin; 2. Giving 
better educational facilities to the boys and 
girls of high school age in Wisconsin: 3. Pro- 
fiting from the experience of the war as fre- 
gards gas rationing, tire rationing, and other 
limiting regulations. 

In developing plans for the reorganization 
of school units in Wisconsin it is necessary to 
examine the educational organization of the 
state. By reason of the organization of the 
state department of public instruction according 
to constitutional and legislative regulation here 
in Wisconsin, there is no policy-making body 
for formulating and establishing broad general 
policies regarding the educational program in 
the state This leaves to the person of the state 
superintendent many of the policy-determining 
powers. It must be said that the present state 
superintendent of public instruction, by reason 
of his background and experience, has assumed 
this policy-making duty and has made great 
strides in the advancement of education in Wis- 
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consin. Some years ago, the state superinten. 
dent was given broad powers of consolidating 
small districts into larger districts. However 
the limitations placed upon the powers of con. 
solidation were primarily financial, rather thar 
in consideration of the whole educational sit 
uation in the area. When the state superinten 
dent was empowered to join ‘districts of les 
than minimum assessed valuation” for the pur 
pose of greater economy in the administratior 
and operation of the schools, there was omitted 
from the regulation a general policy involving 
the development of “large area centers” of 
education. Then, too, the elementary school 
were the ones primarily considered in reor 
ganization plans. Although there has been 
some success—not without some objection and 
opposition—in the consolidation of small dis 
tricts into larger units, there is much work yet 
to be done in Wisconsin in the reorganization 
of local school units. 


= HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS: Eventually some 
scheme will have to be devised by which the 
whole area of the state will be included in 
high school districts. At the present time, the 
whole area of the state is divided into local 
districts for the support of clementary schools 
High school districts which overlap elementary 
school districts and create entirely separate ad 
ministrative, enrollment, and financial units for 
the support of the high school are not in keep 
ing with recommended principles for the or 
ganization of local units to support “complete 
educational programs’. A number of proposals 
have been laid before the school men of the 
state for such a complete reorganization of the 
area of the state into high school districts 
Proposals have been laid before the legisla 
ture, but up to the present time, no legislation 
has been effected to put all of the area of the 
state into high school districts. 

Practical factors governing the establishment 
of areas suitable for transportation of boys and 
girls to high schools by buses and, at the same 
time, areas which could maintain an adequate 
high school for the children of the area 10 
clude: 1. The general topography of the area 
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). Existing civil boundaries; 3. Assessor's valu- 
tion of the areas covered; 4. The general in- 
me of the people living in the area; 5. School 
asus for the areas covered; and 6. The total 


ducational plan” for the children of the area. 


It is true that a complete and thorough sur- 
ew of all of these factors must be made before 
ny plan for the development of large new 
gh schools, where indicated, can go forward. 
‘ch a survey will take into consideration mate- 
already in file of the office of the depart 
ent of public instruction and will be supple- 
ented with material to be found by the edu- 
tional authorities all over the state and par- 
larly in any area in which consolidation is 


roposed. Material already assembled by the 
planning board will also be found par 
larly helpful. 

The study of transportation of high school 


Wisconsin, 
called 


made in 
that, 
wughly speaking, not more than 54% of the 


Idren in which was 


37-38,* attention to the fact 


ys and girls of high school age were in at- 
adance at some high school. The number of 
ys and girls who should be attending some 
gh school and weren't was largest in the 
ural areas. According to the study, approxi- 
itely 40% of those who should be in high 
hool in these areas were actually enrolled in 
In the urban areas, over 91% 


tboys and girls of high school age were en- 


gh schools. 


George S. Beery ("A Code for the Trans, 
of High School Pupils’) Unpublished Ph. D 


S1S 


porta- 



















rolled in high school. The study indicated that 


a large part of the non attendance was due to 
the lack of accessibility of high schools. There 
are more high schools in urban areas and chil 
dren have shorter distances to travel to them 
If the high schools in the rural areas were 
made more accessible to the boys and girls by 
means of the extension of transportation facil 
ities in the rural areas, there is little doubt but 
that a much higher percent of the children 
would be enrolled in some high school. If we 
take the figure quoted in the study of “90,000 
boys and girls of high school age in the rural 
high school’* as a 


the 


to | ¢ conside rable deve loj 


areas not enrolled in any 
reasonable estimate, it is obvious that after 
war there will have 
ment of transportation facilities in the state if 
facilities to the 


we are to bring educational 


boys and girls who rightfully deserve them 
There has been some talk of the lengthening 
of the compulsory age laws so that every child 
must be in school full time until he is 18 years 
This the 


boys and girls for whom educational facilities 


of age. would increase number of 


should be provided The establishment of high 


present number of boys and 


I 
girls who need high school education and the 


schools for the 


additional number who would be entitled to 


it under any proposal for lengthening the com 


* (John Guy Fowlkes and George S. Beery) 
“A Study of the Transportation of High School 
Pupils in Wisconsin, 1937-38". Bulletin of — the 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin, September, 1938. Page 18 





pulsory age laws would call for an expansion 
of transportation facilities to meet the situa- 
tion in the rural areas, as well as the expansion 
of educational institutions for giving the train- 
ing to the boys and girls. 


= EFFICIENT PROGRAM OF OPERATION: In 
1939 the legislature made legal provision for 
control of transportation of high school pupils. 
The intervention of the war prevented those 
areas in need of transportation from taking 
full advantage of the legal provisions set up 
by the 1939 legislature. However, the war years 
have brought about more efficient operation of 
buses by reason of the necessity for saving gas, 
tires, and making the present buses run as long 
as possible. The necessity for saving gas made 
mandatory the laying out of bus routes which 
served the greatest number of pupils with the 
least amount of duplication of travel. The need 
for saving on tires also demanded that bus 
routes be economical and avoid duplication. 
The need for maintaining present buses with 
the addition of the minimum of new _ buses 
made it necessary for the operators to check 
more frequently on the condition of the buses 
so that they could keep running as long as 
possible. It will be interesting to see if, after 
the war, the same type of economical operation 
with constant checking on condition of buses 
will be maintained. The development of ad- 
ministrative procedures for controlling high 
school transportation and the development of 
financial accounting systems so that more ac- 
curate checks may be made of the maintenance 
and operation of equipment are necessary to 
an efficient program of post-war transportation 
of high school pupils. 

Any program which calls for an increase in 
the number of boys and girls to be given high 
schoo! advantages and likewise the number of 
boys and girls to be transported to high schools 
will call for the expenditure of money for the 
purchase of new buses. Since education is a 
state function, the state should share in the 
purchase of transportation equipment so that 
there is no great burden placed upon the new 
consolidated area by reason of its plan to 
transport more people. In fact, the prospect 
of purchasing new buses might constitute a 
major objection to consolidation if the total 
purchase price has to be borne by the new 
district. The cooperation of the state in es- 
tablishing a sound financial system for promot- 
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ing bus transportation of the boys and girl 
of high school age of the state will be mand 
tory to the success of any such program, 


= CURRICULAR BENEFITS FROM TRANSPORTA 
TION: Too frequently we are inclined to forge 
the curricular benefits to be derived from ay 
adequate program of transportation of high 
school boys and girls. We are now in the agq 
where boys and girls “must be shown” an{ 
where visual aids are no longer a fad, but ar 
a necessary part of the educational program 
One feature of ‘‘visual aids’ which has bee; 
neglected is that of actually showing the boy 


and girls of the state how “people live in othe, 


communities” and how various units of gov: 
ernment—city, county, and state 


tion of high school boys and girls. The co 
curricular benefits, including athletic contest 
musical contests, and other types of co-cur 
ricular activity, might well be incorporated wit 
the curricular activity as a necessary part of 
the total learning process of the high school 
boy or girl. 

It does not seem out of order in this articld 
to do a bit of “crystal gazing” to see wha 
might happen if some of the proposals men 
tioned herein regarding the transportation of 
high school pupils in Wisconsin were to b 
carried into effect. Picture a large high schoo 
accommodating from 1800 to 2,000 pupil 
centrally located, and drawing high schoo 
pupils from a radius of some 25 miles. (Th 
elementary school pupils in this large are 
might well be accommodated in ‘‘consolidated 
elementary schools’ similarly served by bu 
transportation and located at well-planned spoi 
in the large area). By reason of the size 0! 
the district and the number of pupils to bh 
given adequate administrative 
a high school build 


accommodated 
foresight and planning 
ing similar in construction, equipment, and 
teaching personnel to some of the ‘‘best higi 
schools’” in our large cities could well be & 
tablished. We could also picture a well qua: 
ified teaching staff with a minimum prepati 
tion of master’s degrees and a salary schedul 
for these teacher-specialists coordinate witl 
their training and experience, and of a level 
comparable with teacher's salaries anywhere 


the better schools of the state. The matter 0! 


actually lookfl 
in operation. The use of buses for additional... 
trips will be a feature of postwar transportaf 
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nd girl salt qualification and remuneration could be 
mand,g. matter of considerable local pride because 
n. he district would be large enough and have 
ough money to support without hardship an 
3PORTA ducational program suited to the needs of the 


0 forge gudents and of the community. 


‘TOM aif To “crystal gaze’’ even a bit farther, such 
of high ; large, centralized rural high school might 
the ag@ivell have athletic teams competing on an equal 
mn” andisis with those found in the large cities; it 
but at night have separate gymnasiums for boys and 
rogram # rcs; it might have swimming pools; it might 
as beenflinve a completely diversified type of athletic 
he boyfoeram, both interscholastic and intramural. 
in othedisuch a school might well be envisioned as hav- 
Of g0Vfhing a barber shop for the students of the rural 
ly look rea, a completely equipped and staffed cafe- 
iditionalfria and hot lunch program, a trained diet- 
Nsporte sian, medical and dental staff members, com- 
The cofete nursing service, and a thorough-going 
contestsi:hool health program. Without letting the 
CO-Curfimagination run too far afield, such a school 
ted witli ould also have several auditoriums equipped 
patt 0if‘or radio, movies, and television. Large, mod- 
1 schoolfn, and comfortable buses could take the stu- 
‘nts home immediately who had no after- 
s artilgshool appointments or activities. A second 





ee whagiip could take home the athletic teams or 
Is mengother students with late engagements. Buses 
ition offmuld run in the evenings to pick up the par- 
e to bgts and bring them into Parent-Teacher meet- 
1 schooffings Or to various community activities. In a 
pupifvord, the school would be the center of the 
schoof{atite community and would serve as a guide 
s. (Thisto an interrelated and correlated community 
ge aegpogram of citizenship and education. 


olidated - 7 : . . 
olid Such a vision of a school is not impossible 


by bu ‘realization. There are already in the United 
ed sist Sutes ruralized schools which meet every de- 
siz¢ “Jal of the “crystal gazing’. Wisconsin might 
‘ ” m iell set a new pattern for the post-war trans- 
isttatvGvtation of high school pupils and the rela- 
1 buile won of such transportation to a completely 
nt, a4oordinated educational program. 

est higi 

| be fi osTWAR TRANSPORTATION: In summariz- 
Il qualing the prospects of postwar transportation in 
prepargine state, it seems that our present laws for 
scheduldfihe transportation of high school pupils in 


te withifie state are sufficiently flexible that great ex- 
a levelgitsion of transportation facilities can be ef- 
here ited after the war. Naturally, it may be 
iKessary to revise certain provisions so that 


atter 0! 
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the laws will keep up with the general progress 
of consolidation and formation of large high 
school units in the state. 


It seems quite reasonable that foresight in 
the laying of plans for adequate transportation 
systems, in routing buses to avoid duplication, 
in the planning of large districts for the sup- 
port of adequate high school facilities for the 
children of the district, in the purchase of the 
finest type of equipment for transporting high 
school boys and girls, and in adopting sound 
principles and policies for the administration 
and operation of the state-wide transportation 
system whereby every boy and girl of high 
school age will have a high school available 
to him will be immensely more profitable than 
an attitude of “let the present take care of 
itself’’ after the war. Wisconsin educational 
authorities may well take the lead in showing 
other states how to make adequate provision 
for transportation of high school boys and 
girls after the war. It seems to be the least 
we can do for those boys and girls of high 
school age in the uncertain years after the war 


Military Training Bill 

w On page 268 is the complete National Mu 

tary Training Act of 1945 as it was introduced 
at the Opening session of the 79th Congress by 
Rep. Andrew J. May, chairman of the Hous 
Military Affairs Committee. This highly con 
troversial and much discussed military training 
bill would require all male citizens who attain 


the age of 18 to receive one year of training 


The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. On January 29 hearings werc 
begun before the House Postwar Military 
Policy committee. Since the NEA and _ the 
WEA have registered objections to some of th 
provisions of the previous military bills placed 
before Congress, the Journal is publishing th 
complete text of H. R. 515. Perhaps the meas 
ure will undergo changes before Congress votes 


on the final draft 
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AC BILL 

To provide military or naval training for all male citizens who attain the age of eighteen 
years, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress hereby declares that the reservoir 
of trained manpower built up at such enormous expense during the present war should not 
be permitted to become empty again as after World War I, but should be perpetuated for the 
peace and security of future generations. 

(b) That Congress further declares that this end can be assured only through a system 
of military training for all able-bodied male citizens in their early manhood. While the details 
of future military organization cannot be determined with precision until after the terms of a 
permanent peace can be envisaged, there can be no thoroughly effective national de- 
fense system that does not rest upon the democratic principle that all citizens of a free state 
should be trained to defend their country. 

(c) The Congress further declares that the training system should be inaugurated as soon 
as practicable after the cessation of hostilities in order to utilize material resources and 
training experience which will otherwise soon be dissipated. 

Sec. 2. Under such regulations as the President shall prescribe, every male citizen of the 
United States and every male alien residing therein shall, upon attaining the age of eighteen 
years, or within four years thereafter, be subject to military or naval training, and shall be 
inducted into the Army or Navy of the United States, for this purpose alone, for a period of 
one year, except persons as shall be serving in the armed forces at the time this section takes 
effect, such exception to be under regulations to be prescribed by the President for the 
exemptions of such persons by reason of service with the armed forces. The period of training 
shall be one year, less such time, not exceeding one month, as may be reasonably necessary 
for induction, mobilization, and demobilization: Provided, That any person subject to train- 
ing under the provisions of this Act shall have the privilege of electing in such manner 
and at such time as may be prescribed by regulation, whether such training shall begin when 
he attains the age of eighteen years or whether it shall be deferred for not more than four 
years and of expressing whether he desires to train in the Army or the Navy, and, so far 
as practicable, he shall be trained in accordance with such expressed desire: Provided, how- 
ever, That any person who has been graduated by a preparatory or high school may, after 
his seventeenth birthday, elect with the consent of his parents or persons standing in loco 
parentis to be inducted before his eighteenth birthday: And provided further, That during 
the period of training prescribed in this section, it shall be the duty of all officers charged 
with the training to select and record the names of all trainees who show capacity for leader- 
ship with a view to encouraging them to qualify as reserve noncommissioned officers and 
officers during their period of enro'lment as reservists under the provisions of section 3 o! 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. Each young man after the completion of his training under section 2 shall be 
enrolled as a reservist in the land or naval forces of the United States for a period of six 
years, but shall not be subject to compulsory military service during that period except in 
an emergency declared by the Congress and then only under such conditions as the Congress 
may prescribe: Provided, That any man who completes his training under section 2 and who 
thereafter serves satisfactorily as a volunteer in the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Regular 
Army for a period of at least one year, or in the National Guard of the United States or 
the Naval Militia for a period of at least two years, or in organized reserve unit for a period 
of at least three years, shall be deemed to have completed the six-year period as a 
reservist prescribed in this section, but nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent 
any such man, while in the National Guard of the United States or the Naval Militia, from 
being ordered or called to active duty therein by appropriate Act of Congress. 

Sec. 4. After the period of reserve enrollment prescribed in section 3 no man shall be 
subject to compulsory military service except when the Congress shall have declared a 
national emergency requiring such service, and then only under such conditions as the Congress 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this Act, or regulations 
made pursuant thereto, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than one year or a fine of not more than $1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. This act shall become effective six months after whichever of the following dates 
is the earlier: (1) The date of a proclamation by the President that the war is ended, or (2) 
the date specified in a concurrent resolution of the two Houses of Congress. 

Sec. 7. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this Act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “National Military Training Act of 1945,” 
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Modern Techniq 
Of A Guidance Program 
A. Kubiak 


and Adult Educati 


yy Jobu 


tin Wisconsin, Vocational Guidance has the 
tus of a professional career. Guidance is not 
win our schools except in this professional 
ase. Counseling as a service for students had 


) 


sbeginning early in the century when teachers 





fered generalized advice on a great variety of 
ubjects. Also, then, as today, all good teach- 
g was counseling within certain limits. Pro- 
yessively, it became evident that to meet the 
allenge of ever-increasing pressure of com- 
ated living more adequate services had to 
egiven. The impact of the personnel program 
f World War I caused educators to turn to a 
finite plan of action. On that foundation 
msistent building has been going on. Recent 
tvelopments in the Occupational Analysis 
Division of the War Manpower Commission, 
athe War and Navy Departments, in the 
United States Office of 


Department of Labor provide added founda 


Education, and in the 


mn for further development cf sound counsel- 
ag programs. From that earlier period when 
achers offered random advice to the present 
hen a trained counselor uses carefully pre 
pred statistical data, weighted tests, and pro- 
issional information, vocational guidance has 
uken its place among professional careers. 
loday the work done by trained guidance per 
nel is accepted by industry and government. 
The primary purpose of vocational guidance, 
8 distinguished from counseling on the high 
hool level, is to assist out-of-school youth, 
turning servicemen and women, or displaced 
idustrial workers in finding a satisfying and 
manent vocation. Its over-all purpose, how- 
ser, goes deeper, tapping the counselor's edu 
tional background, work and teaching ex 
tence, knowledge of human behavior and 
xcial aptitudes; it takes all the tact and wis 
om that the best trained counselor can summon 
advise men and women of ev ery conceivable 
ety Of training and experience, of physical 
id mental fitness, of success and failure, and 











‘vocational outlook. Vocational guidance in 


t vocational schools is an exacting profes 
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ues 


rhis is the second of a series of articles 
by staff members of the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 


sional task which requires persons with expert 


training and mature judgment. 


Counseling service set up in Wisconsin by 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu 


cation takes this realistic view of the critical 


readjustment period in American life today: 


1. Men and women will be looking for jobs 
instead of jobs looking for an applicant. 

2. Those who seek the advice will 
not be content with temporary job assignments. 

3. All will have in mind work opportunities that 
give promise of security and advancement. 

t. In most cases satisfactory placement will call 
for a long pull calling for further training. 

5. The individual approach in serving applicants 
and employers will call for wise interpretation of 
the long-range implications of applicant’s choice. 

6. If work is plentiful, applicants will strain for 
the highest paying job near at hand. 

If employment conditions should become 
difficult, the present twenty per cent of the return- 
ing veterans who are now going back to their jobs 
will become higher, resulting in the displacement 
of many civilian workers. 


counselors’ 


In the process of applying the fundamental 


philosophy of ‘the right man on the right job 


vocational counselors will be using tested pro- 
cedures for finding out an applicant's aptitudes 
and abilities, his interests and potentialities, b< 
tore channelling him into a training program. 
They will base their technique on these five 
special aids, developed in the present program 
of the War Manpower Commission: 


1. A study of certain 
learned in military service. 

2. Several proficiency tests designed to measure 
the degree of certain skills possessed by an appli- 
cant. 

3. Physical demands analysis technique which 
determines the suitability of a worker for a job 
on the basis of his physical ability. In the applica- 
tion of this technique, the requirements of physical 
activities and working conditions of a job are 
matched with the carefully evaluated physical abil- 
ity of the worker to insure against aggravation of 
injuries and the risk of the health of the applicant 
and his fellow workers. 

t. The Occupational Dictionary. 

5. The Job Family Series. 


equivalents for skills 


The Occupational Dictionary s<rves as the 


master tool for vocational counselors. Its defini 


tion of over twenty-nine thousand jobs is a 


significant source of information. Jobs discov 
(Tur 
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A Guide for Teachers 


® Every year at this time the income taxpayers 
are faced with the problem of determining the 
share of their income which is due the Treasury 
Department for the support of governmental 
functions. Following the complaint about the 
intricacies and complexities of the forms which 
had to be filled out last year, Congress and 
treasury officials have simplified the return so 
that the average taxpayer need not loose sleep 
from fear of making mistakes or from fatigue. 
With the cooperation of the federal revenue 
officials, the WEA has compiled a list of sug 
gestions generally applicable to teachers in cal- 


culating federal income taxes according to 


Form 1040, (1) General information is pre 
sented as a guide to the proper form to fill out. 
(2) If the more complicated form has to be 
filed then consideration of the individual items, 
one by one, as they appear on the official form 
may prove helpful. 


J. A teacher receiving a Withholding Receipt, 
Form W-2, from the school board, may use 
the simplified form which is Form W-2. 

A. If the adjusted gross income is less 
than $5000. 

B. If other wages than teaching, dividends 
or interest do not exceed a total of 
$100. 

C. If no real estate taxes are paid. 

D. If no large medical expense has been 
incurred, 

In most cases the use of Form W-2 may 
be used to advantage because the tax table 
on page 2 of Form 1040 has allowed 10% 
for the ordinary deductable expenses. 

II. A teacher may use Short Form 1040 which 
is page 1 and 3 of the U. S. Individual Tax 
Return. 

A. If adjusted gross income is less than 
$5000. 

B. If it would be advantageous to use the 
short form. The question of whether 
the optional tax table should be used 
or the tax should be computed by an 
itemization of deductions and accord- 
ing to the formula on page 4 of Form 
1040 depends upon whether or not the 
aggregate credits and deductions which 
are allowed on full computation of the 
tax are more or less than the standard 
allowance provided for in the tax 
table. Be sure of the proper choice 
before the income tax return is filed 
because when a selection of a form 
has once been made, no change can be 
made later even though it is found 
that another form would have been to 


Annual Income Tax Problem 






Helps offered teachers in filling oy 
their Federal Income Tax, unde 
terms of the Revenue Act of 1944 


the taxpayers advantage. 
III. If husband and wife both have incomes 

A. If the combined income would exceed 
their personal exemptions and credj 
by more than $2000 then it would hy 
advisable to file separate returns, 

B. If husband and wife file separate te. 
turns, each must claim own exemp- 
tions. 

IV. Income of dependents 

A. If a minor earns more than $500 he 
must file his own return. 

B. If the minor’s income is less than $50) 
it need not be included in the income 
of the parents. 


V. A flat $500 is allowed for everybody. There 
is no“head of family” exemption. 

VI. No earned income credit is allowed this 
year. 

VII. If the teacher files Form 1040 all of Forns 
W-2 must be attached. One should fe 
received from each employer. 

VIII. If any deductions are claimed then the 
must be itemized on page 4 of Form 104) 
and the tax must be computed at the bottor 
of the page. If page 4 is used at all then 
the tax table on page 2 cannot be used. 

I. INCOME 
The first item to be included is net inc 
item 2. This includes salary, wages, and 


pensation for personal service. For most teacher 
the amount here recorded will be the total of thei 
basic salary from the district; for other 
the amount will be a combination of their sch 
salary and summer earnings. 

A. Exempt Income—lIt is unnecessary to inclu 
many items of income since they are not, subje 
to tax. Among the most common of these are¢ 

1. Compensation for personal injury and sic 
ness. 

(a) Insurance, damages, etc., unless a 
duction for medical expenses is claime 

2. Amount received from insurance to cove 
damage to automobile, house, other proj 
erty, etc. 

3. Any amount which you receive to repay é 
obligation due you. However, if the amou 
has been deducted previously as a bad det 
it must be included. 

f. A gift (if in no manner a payment ! 
services rendered). A gift may take the 
form of the cancellation of a debt as > 
some member of your family. 

5. The amount received in a marriage (¢ 
vorce) settlement if paid in a lump suf 
or agreed to as a lump sum and paid 
within ten years. 

6. Pensions received from one to whom 4 
service has been rendered, such as Carnegi¢ 
Foundation for college teachers. 
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7. The amount received under a life insurantt 
contract by reason of the death of the! 
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sured, whether paid in a single sum or 

monthly payment, is not taxable. An ex- 
ception to this rule is where the policy is 
transferred from one person to another for 
a consideration. In this case only the value 
of the consideration and the premiums 
subsequently paid are exempt 

g. A teacher must include as part of his in- 
come the amount deducted from his salary 
check for the Wisconsin State Retirement 
System. It is part of his income even 
though it is not actually received until 
several years later. 


II. BUSINESS EXPENSES 


the amount of 
sation which has been 
me tax form the allowable expenses in earning 
t income are deductible. The deductions most 
mmon as business expenses for teachers are 


From wages, Salary, and com- 


recorded on your in- 


A. Type of Deduction 


1. Dues to professional organizations, local, 
ate, and national. The attend 
meetings and conventions of 

groups are deductible if you are not reim- 

sursed for these expenses. These include 
eetings like the NEA, the WEA, s« 


nd county meetings. 


st Ing 


cost of 


professional 


ctional 


that portion of 
your work for 


Automobile 
Car expenses 


expenses for 
attributed to 





which you are not reimbursed are deduc 
ble as well as general travel expenses paid 
by you essential to your professional work 
and for which you were not reimbur 
However, expenses of travel to and 


work are 


3. Books purchased wholly 


not deductible 


for use in yout 


profession are not deductable in order to 
arfive at gross income if you use Forn 
W-2 or Short Form 1040, but are deduct- 
able if Long Form 1040 is used. If the 


iseful life of a book is short the total cost 
may be taken as a deduction; 
depreciation deduction must be .taken, The 
ost of professional magazines and period 
weil as 
ou and used in earning your professional 
income is a deducible expense 


otherwise, 


cals as equipment furnished by 


Fees and paid employment 
agencies to secure a position are deductible 
You may, however, not deduct expenses 
incurred by you in seeking employment 


COMMISSIONS 


5. The salary which you must pay a substitute 
to teach for you is a permissible deduction 
as is also the amount you must pa 
your teacher's license. 


III. OTHER INCOME 


A. Dividends and Interest 


for 


After a person has computed his net income 
0m salary, wages and compensation and has sub 


ated the deductible expense, he is ready to 
‘ord dividends and interest received. The large 
Majority of dividends received by teachers are 


lly taxable. The important exceptions are divi 
‘ds On unmatured life insurance policies and 
0m mutual insurance companies. Most of the in- 
st a person receives is fully taxable but there 





isuranct 
the | 
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“exceptions. The most common of these are 
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Interest on postal saving deposits made be- 
fore March 1, 1941 

2. Interest on obligations of a state, territory 
or any political subdivision or the district 
of Columbia 

3. Interest on U. S. government obligations 
(treasury bonds), issued prior to March 1, 
1941, is wholly exempt up to $5,000 prin- 
cipal value and partially exempt above that 
amount 


While the interest on most government bonds of 
recent issue is taxable, you may report the inter 
est each year or at maturity date. If you elect 
to report the (increased value) each year 
must apply method to all such bonds 
owned or thereafter acquired by you 


the 
interest 


you this 


B. Annuities 


If you receive an income from an annuity you 
must report 3% of the cost (value) of the annuity 
as income. The balance is excluded from federal 
income taxes. However, when the amount received 
by you (tax free) equals the total amount pa 
by you for the annuity the balance is taxable. | 
come trom annuities from the Wisconsin Retir 
ment System is taxable on tl same basis as oth 
annuities except that the cost is assumed 


f your contributions to the fund 


1 befor 1934 ar taxed 


the aggregate « 
Annuities 


slightly di 





acqull 








fferent basis 


C. Net Gain or Loss 








Few teachers will l n ntry o 

net gain or loss either of a personal I 
nature. If you are one of those who do, ye \ 
report the gain as a positive number (wl 
added) and any los a negative number w 
is subtracted. Few t rs will hav any of 
other types of income called tor on the report 

IV. DEDUCTIONS 

Contributions, interest paid, taxes, and 
from fire, stor hipwreck Or other 
theft are deductible from your income tax ne 
come, if Long Form 1040 ts used 


A. Contributions 

deductible 
but ictua 
your 


Contributions up to 15% are 
clude not only the 
expenses incurred in contributing 
gratuitiously to the Red Civilian 
The most common contributions are 

1. Contribution to charities: Red Cross, Sal 
vation Army, Community Chest, U.S.O 
Church, church organizations, missionary 


money contribution 
Se€rvices 
Cross, Deter 


etc 


3. Schools and colleges 
4. Boy and girl scouts 
5. Welfare groups 

6. Scientific societies. 


be paid 


made ) 


Contributions to be deductible must 
within the taxable They be 
incorporated organization or units of governments 
and not to private individuals. The time pledged 
is of no importance, it is when the 
actually paid which counts 


year must 


money 18 


B. Interest Paid 


Interest paid by you on your indebtedness is 


295) 


(Turn to page 








A Lesson in Triplicate: 
Learning, Earning, Yearning 


by Otis A. Crosby 


President School Public Relations Association 


® “Education is the basis of genuine produc- 
tion of wealth. The cultural level of the masses 
of people is the foundation of good business.’ 
This pronouncement of Dr. Willis A. Sutton 
made in 1941 constitutes the basis of what offi 
cials of the NEA have proclaimed to be the 
most popular speech ever made in behalf of 
education. Dr. Sutton crystallized the case for 
“The 


barometer of good business ts the educational 


better schools in his declaration, one 


level, the cultural level of the citizens of a 


community.” The very moment teachers carry 
that message to ‘Garcia’ then, and not until 
then, will patrons of the schools and other 
taxpayers get a new vision and a real version 
of the worth of good schools to a community 

Arvie Eldred, executive secretary of the New 
York State Education Association, summarizes 


this matter of the value of an education to 
those who pay the costs, “Learning makes 


earning and earning makes yearning.” Surely, 
it is the yearning that prompts the spending 
and the world moves forward on profits made 
through honest sales. The financial reward to 
America for the better education of boys and 
girls is in direct proportion to the quality and 
the quantity of schooling. The profession ot 
education owes the citizenry of America an 
understanding of this priceless lesson. It can 
most surely be accomplished by developing 
within each adult the realization of a genuine 
in our schools. This 


return on the investment 


is true for everyone—absentee owner, indus 
trialist, professional worker, and laborer. 

Dr. Sutton’s superb lesson to all has, for- 
tunately for educators, been translated into a 
delightful, fascinating screen drama. The pro 
fession is grateful to the National School Serv 
ice Institute, working in cooperation with the 
state education associations, for the populariz 
ing of this dynamic story in sound moving 
pictures. Professionally produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization, largest makers of educa- 
tional movies in the world, the picture is 
planned as a public relations medium to pre 


sent the case for education to civic, business, 


(Turn to page 276) 
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BILLS iINTRODUCED—SENATE 


stateme 
The B 


mMplianc 


of expenditures and to whom paid 


imposes a heavy penalty for non-c 


S. Madsen. Expenses of travel to and fro; 
work, except where taxpayer lives less tha 
14 mile from place of work and no more th 


total of 50 miles per day, deductible fro 
State income tax 
Res. 8, S. To amend the Constitution so th 


persons 18 years or more shall be electors 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


6, A. Sykes. Removes from the State Superintendent 


18, 


tN 
a 


at, 


Jt. 
Jt. 





the power to attach, on his own motion, dis 
tricts of less than $100,000 valuation to co; 
tiguous districts. However, it does mpowe 


the State Superintendent to attach such dj 
tricts upon the approval of a special con 
mittee of three outsiders appointed by tl 
county judge. The State Superintendent ma 
revoke such orders if it subsequently is shoy 
that financial 
Opportunities 
the district 


increased educa 
resulted, if 


no Saving or 
have 


approve 


tional 


voters ot 


A. Beggs. Same as 2, S. 

A. Collar. Creates 40.384. School Building 
for Political Meetings. ““The school board ot 
any school district which holds an annual 
meeting, when first authorized so to do b 
the electors of any such meeting, and _ the 
school board of any other school district, it 
its discretion, may grant the use of scho 
buildings for political meetings to any re 
sponsible political organization when tre 
quested by one of its officers; provided, sud 
use shall not, in the opinion of the board 
interfere with the prime purpose of the schoo 
buildings.” 

A. Krause and Pritchard. Permits income tay 
payer to deduct all medical, hospital, nur 
ing, dental, and drug expense 

A. Ludvigsen. Repeals 40.32 (6) and recreate 
it to read as follows: “If the assessors | 
accordance with the provisions of the fore 
going subsections cannot unanimously decid 
before November 1 of any year the relativ 
aggregate valuation of such properties in th 
several parts of a joint school district and 
the proportion of district taxes to be levied 
upon the property in each part, they shall d 
so on the basis of the assessed valuation 

the previous year of each taxation district 4 
determined under the provisions of sectio! 
70.61 by the co. bd. of the county in whic 
the district lies, or in case the district lies 
in more than one county, the valuation 4 
determined by the county boards concerned 
Res. 9, A. Same as Jt. Res. 8, S 

Res. 11, A. Seeks to rescind action of 194 
Legislature in which it adopted Jt. Res. 75 


The 1943 Resolution memorialized Congress 
to amend the constitution of the U. S. t 
limit taxes imposed by Congress on incomes 
transfers of property and gifts, except in time 
of wat 
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Presidents of Local Associations 


COUNTY 


{dams—Miss Helen Richter, Endeavor 

{shland—Mrs. Helen Butterworth, Marengo 

jarron—Earl L. Edes, Rice Lake 

joytield—Cedric Vig, Ashland 

jown—Mrs. Evelyn S. Demenski, Green Bay 

juflalo—R. E. Leahy, Cochrane 

fumnett—A. T. Nelson, Grantsburg 

Calumet—Ralph H. Dosch, New Holstein 

Chippewa—Gunda Thompson, Chippewa Falls 

Clark—Miss Phyllis Calhoun, Thorp 

Columbia—S. J. Cupery, Friesland 

(awford—Mrs. Charles A. Ladd, Prairie du 
Chien 

Dane (E.)\—Walter Barr, Madison 

lane (W.)—Edward Kromrey, Middleton 

lodge —Kenneth Franz, Lowell 

loor—Perry Writ, Sawyer 

louglas—Lawrence Berube, Brule 

Dunn—F. W. Jungck, Menomonie 

fau Claire—Mrs. Lillian Zahn, Eau Claire 

flrence—Miss Rebecca Johnson, Florence 

fond du Lac—Mary Flood, Eden 

forest—John Irish, Laona 

Grant—J. F. Ronan, Bagley 

Green—Miss Esther Neuman, Juda 

Green Lake—R. J. Marshall, Princeton 

bwa—Kenneth Holt, Cassville 

ton—Miss Dorothea Peters, Mercer 

jckson—Theo. Groves, Taylor 

leferson—Mrs. Margaret Richards, Watertown 

juneau—Glenn Stoddard, New Lisbon 

fenosha—Miss Jessie Bice, Kenosha 

lewaunee—Mrs. Florence Bodwin, Kewaunee 

la Crosse—Mrs. Borghild Knutson, Holmen 

latayette—Miss Ruth Rygh, Gratiot 

laglade—Mrs. Betty Thompson, Antigo 

lincoln—Mrs. Lydia Thill, Merrill 

Manitowoc—William B. Jones, Manitowoc 

Marathon—Miss Geraldine McDonald, Wausau 

Marinette—J. C. Hribar, Crivitz 

Marquette—Richard Rohde, Westfield 

Milwaukee—Charles J. Radtke, Milwaukee 

Monroe—Elma E. Sholes, Sparta 

Qconto—Russell Wicke, Suring 

Qneida—Harold Bruso, Woodruff 

Qutagamie—Miss Ruth Schroeder, Appleton 

Qraukee—Mrs. Ruth Wehmhoff, Cedarburg 

’epin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

lierce—Violet Lubnow, Ellsworth 

hk—Miss Lillian Schatz, St. Croix Falls 

'ortage—Russell Wrolstad, Rosholt 

tice—R. W. Hitchcock, Prentice 

locine—Henry Brach, Waterford 

lichland—Durward McVey, Viola 

lock—Mrs. Ella Julian, Janesville 

lusk—L. A. Davison, Glen Flora 

8, Croix—Miss Hilda Kassen, Baldwin 

‘tuk—Kurt R. Schoenoff, Baraboo 

‘awyer—Mrs. Ruby McClaine, Hayward 

shawano—Mrs. Helen Koch, Shawano 

hheboygan—Violet Littlefield, Sheboygan Falls 

‘tylor—Stanley Zielanis, Rib Lake 

'tmpealeau—L. S. Qualley, Trempealeau 








‘emon—Helen Larson, Viroqua 
ilas—Oris A. Mork, Phelps 
"alworth—Sheridan Ellsworth, Lake Geneva 
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Washburn—Mrs. Gladys Livingston, Trego 
Washington—Miss Marcella Schleif, Kewaskum 
Waukesha—Walter Price, Sussex 

Waupaca—C. R. Poole, Fremont 
Waushara—Russell Way. Hancock 
Winnebago—Mrs. Amber Morgan, Oshkosh 
Wood—Miss Evelyn Domke, Pittsville 


CITIES 


Antigo—Harry T. Luhn, 820—2nd Ave. 
Appleton—Harold P. Briese, Appleton Sr. H. S. 
Ashland—Miss Addie Nichols, #7 Fifield Row 
Barron—John E. Hoar 
Beaver Dam—Gwendolyn Gibbs, 212 W. Maple 
St. 
Beloit—Alice Kozel, 736—9th St. 
Berlin—C. D. Lamberton, High School 
Black River Falls—Melvin A. Frank, High School 
Burlington—Miss Esther Cronin, 554 Pine St. 
Chilton—A. W. Gordon, 28 Mill St. 
Chippewa Falls—Miss Mable Nelson, 21!/. Pond 
St. 
Clintonville—Walter Rohm, 58 E. 12th St. 
Columbus—Miss Gladyce Dyer 
Cudahy—Victor Liska, 3927 E. Layton Ave. 
Delavan—Donald Lee 
W. DePere—J. B. Layde, Nicolet High School 
Eau Claire—Miss Marguerite White, 1214 S. 
Dewey St. 
Edgerton—Mrs. Gertrude I. Pett, R#1 
Elkhorn—Mrs. Grace French 
Fond du Lac—Miss Giggina Pietrangeli, 193— 
Sth St. 
Ft. Atkinson—Miss Laura Wagner, Senior High 
Green Bay—C. W. Bymes, 425 S. Monroe Ave. 
Greendale—Mrs. Kathryn Smith, 6806 Northway 
Hartford—R. E. Brasure, High School 
Hudson—Edith Hanson 
Hurley—Miss Jennie Rubatt, South Side School 
Janesville—Miss Agnes Krog, Janesville High 
Jefferson—Harold Davies 
Kaukauna—Henry Greischar, R#2 
Kenosha—Harvard C. Smith, 7618—Sth Ave. 
La Crosse—Miss Olga Thiel, Central High School 
Lancaster—Miss Laura Johnson, 508 E. Lincoln 
Madison—Lloyd Benson, 948 Waban Hill 
Manitowoc—A. J. Wunrow, 733 S. 26th St. 
Marinette—Marion Lupient, 1716!/2 Main St. 
Marshtfield—LeRoy Bishop, Senior High School 
Mayville—George E. Jones, High School 
Medford—Myron Fritsch 
Menasha—Evelyn Mullen, Nicolet School 
Menomonie—Edward Phelan, North School 
Merrill—Miss Alta Moore, 104 S. Prospect 
Milton-Milton Jct.—Edward Rood 
Milwaukee— 
Tchrs. Assn.—Miss Frances Jelinek, 150 Hotel 
Wisconsin 
Sec. Educ. Assn.—Marvin Witte, 1809 N. 53rd St. 
Pub. Sch. Adm.—Clarence H. Phelps, 2779 N. 
39th St. 
Monroe—Grace Foxwell, 1423—15th Ave. 
Neenah—Miss Hester Feller, Washington School 
New London—Charles Frolik, 1402 S. Pearl 
N. Fond du Lac—Hilda Spillman, High School 
Oconomowoc—Barton Rogers, 26 S. Locust St. 
Oconto—Mrs. Anna Kaye, 109 McDonald St. 
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Oconto Falls—Allie R. Allen 

Oshkosh—Alma Therese Link, 453 Jackson Dr. 

Park Falls—Reuben Donner 

Platteville—Miss Ruby I. Ellifrit, 221 N. Elm St. 

Plymouth—Miss Gertrude Lutze, High School 

Portage—Victor Schumann, High School 

Prairie du Chien—Margaret M. Patterson 

Racine—Miss M. Teuscher, Park High 

Reedsburg—Miss Monica Perrin, High School 

Rhinelander—H. D. Sansbum 

Rice Lake—Jean L. McEvoy, 827 N. Wilson St. 

Richland Center—John G. Stoffel, 435 S. Park St. 

Ripon—R. H. Licking 

Shawano—Sarah Mielke, High School 

Sheboygan—Miss Mary L. Burgdorff, U.S. Grant 
School 

Sheboygan Falls—Mrs. L, O. Tetzlaff, 121—2nd St. 

Shorewood—John Weinhoff, Shorewood H. S. 

S. Milwaukee—Edmund Kowalczyk, 504!/, N. 
Chicago Ave. 

Sparta—Miss Blanche Huff 

Spooner—Miss Adeline Petersen, 413—4th St. 

Stevens Point—Ray Gerke, High School 

Stoughton—Ernest Crow, Hotel Kegonsa 

Sturgeon Bay—Mrs. Ann Sherman 

Superior—Miss Goldie Whipple, East High School 

Tomah—Miss Mary McAdams, High School 

Two Rivers—John Kraupa, 1714—29th St. 

Viroqua—Mahlon Berg, 409 S. Rusk 

Washburn—Geo. M. Chappa 

Watertown—Fred Kessler, Senior High School 

Waukesha—Robert Stewart, 401 Central Ave. 

Waupaca—Miss Amanda Thiele 

Waupun—John Preston, 200 W. Brown St. 

Wausau—S. J. Paynter, 1018—12th Ave., South 

Wauwatosa—Miss Julia Henninger, 1830 Church 

West Allis—Herbert Dahmer, 2357 S. 57th St. 

West Bend—Miss Anna Gossel 

W. Milwaukee—Harold W. LeMahieu, 5104 W. 
Greentield, Milwaukee 14 

Whitefish Bay—Miss Mary C. Swarthout, 1200 E. 
Fairmount Ave., Milwaukee 11 

Whitewater—William L. Hall, 708 Janesville St. 

Wis. Rapids—J. A. Torresani 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Eau Claire Tchrs. College—Charles Hornback 

Milwaukee State Tchrs. College—Elsa Ulbricht 

Platteville Tchrs. College—H. C. Wilkerson 

Stevens Point Tchrs. College—Miss Bessie May 
Allen 

Superior Tchrs. College—Bernice Cooper 

Stout Institute—Dwight Chinnock, Menomonie 

Green Bay Voc. School—Leonard Hunsader 

Milwaukee Voc. School—Alvin A. Altmayer 

West Allis Voc. School—A. J. Diebold 

Wis. School for Deaf—Mrs. Evelyn Gant, Delavan 

University of Wis.—Frank O. Holt, Ext. Division 


Remember this also, 


and be well persuaded 
of ats truth: The future is not in the hands of 


Fate, but in ours.—JUSSERAND. 
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PROFESSIONAL READING) Jr 


SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD for V 





FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE LIST Wy Joh 
Books, Children and Men, by Paul Hazard:§¢hairm. 

transl. by Marguerite Mitchell. Horn Book fiyiscor 

Inc., 264 Boylston St., Boston, 16, 1944 Bits an 

176 p. $3.00. 1To | 
® A discriminating survey of the significantMfed int 
books belonging to the children of differentfyiscon 
lands written in 1932 and only recently trans-ffets, in 
lated into English. Miss Mitchell has Caught Monsin, 
the author's inimitable humor and_ wisdom,§yiscon 
sympathy and insight, enthusiasm and charm §\ader 
Paul Hazard, French scholar and teacher @\niver: 
writes about children’s books as a part of thelfsembe: 
field of literature and art and not as a thingMfyder t 
apart. eto t 

You will enjoy his witty and understand-§ The 
ing commentaries on Robinson Crusoe, Gul.§owth 
liver's Travels, Don Quixote, Alice in Won-guence 
derland, the tales of Perrault and the Grimm@iree J 
brothers and his matchless appreciation of ormed 
Pinocchio and the stories of Hans Christianjjxen v 


Andersen. Essential for all professional work-@i0n, 


ers with children’s books and stimulating tojft stuc 
all others interested in books, in children, orjfemse 
both. Man 
Nal 

Bequest of Wings, a family’s pleasure withgMerce 
books, by Annis Duff. Viking, 1944. 204 py sce 
$2.00. ence 

# A glimpse into the life of a wholesome 
modern family of four—their adventures in sd t 
shared reading and how it has opened up 4 d - 
world of ideas, poetry, music, painting, danc- “a 


all a part of living. The author, a former 
; aes Bhe Ju 
and bookseller, describes intimately” 


: : gs mul 
ind with humor and understanding her expett- - 


ing 
librarian 
















ences in exposing her children from babyhood 
on to a variety of good books, music anda 
pictures. 

Young mothers, teachers, 
in introducing books to children, if they only. 
knew how, will be encouraged by these trué 
experiences. Many books are described in de 
tail. Two chapters on the use of nursery rhyme 
and poetry are especially helpful and convin 
ing. The appendix contains a list of recom 


mended books and phonograph records. 


any one interestea™ 


Ju 

IRENE NEWMAN e 

Supervisor of School Libraries and Secretar) tes | 
Wisconsin Reading Circle Board 

‘ruar 
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\ Jr. Academy of Science 
for Wisconsin 
hy John W. Thompson. Jr. 


‘irman, Junior Academy Committee 
Visconsin Academy of Sciences, 
its and Letters 
1To help in guiding the scientific abilities 
nd interests of the youth of Wisconsin, the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Let- 
4s, in cooperation with the University of Wis- 
msin, is taking steps this year to establish a 
Wisconsin Junior Academy of Science. The 
jademy is sponsoring the project and the 
aiversity is providing the time of a staff 
smber and other backing of the activities in 
der that the Academy can provide this serv- 
:to the schools and youth of Wisconsin. 
The Junior Academy movement is an out- 
sowth of the desire to knit together the 
ence clubs in the high schools. Some twenty 
wee Junior Academies of Science have been 
rmed in other states and their operation has 
en very successful. As an agency of motiva- 
m, of exchange of ideas, and of guidance 
istudents the Junior Academies have proven 
rmselves invaluable. 
Many will ask, “What is a Junior Academy 
Science?” It is a group of high school 
ence Clubs affiliated with the state academy 
science. The members of each high school 
ence club become of the 
nor Academy. The science clubs are spon- 
ted by high school teachers of science who 


thus members 


ind time either during school hours or after 
ards to assist youngsters with science hobbies. 
The science hobby may become a career and 
¢ Junior Academy is of great help in the 
mulation and guidance toward such a career. 
Activities of Junior Academies of Science in- 
ude student participation in annual meetings 








ad programs, exhibitions of individual and 
ib projects, scholarship opportunities, and 


aeorary memberships. During normal years 
oy only } é ; 


he junior academies usually met with the sen 
‘academy at an annual meeting. The dele- 
pte students from all over the state presented 
mpers and exhibited their projects. Student 
ers for the state Junior Academy were 
«ted at that time. During the war most of 


% Junior Academies have been holding meet- 


% in several sections of their respective 
ites in order to reduce the amount of travel- 
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ing by the club delegates. It is expected that 
the first district meetings of the Wisconsin 
Junior Academy of Science will be held in the 
spring of 1945. 

A bulletin of news about and for the Wis 


consin high school science clubs is planned. 
Short articles by the members of the science 
their notes upon 
materials available for science clubs, ideas for 


clubs upon own activities, 
club programs, and other useful facts will be 
included. It is expected that the bulletin will 
help in keeping the clubs in touch with each 
other and in providing for an exchange of 
ideas. 

Honorary memberships in the American As 
sociation for the Advancement of Science and 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters will be awarded for outstanding club 
work in the Junior Academy program. 

There are over a hundred and fifty science 
Many 


of these are associated with Science Clubs of 


clubs already established in Wisconsin 


America. Many are also joining in the activities 
of the Wisconsin Junior Academy of Science 
and will be charter clubs of the new organiza 
j the j 
schools of Wisconsin, recognized by the school 


tion. Science clubs in any of secondary 
and sponsored by an adult, are eligible to join 
the Wisconsin Junior Academy of Science. In 
quiries should be addressed to: Prof. John W. 
Thomson, Jr., University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son 6, Wisconsin. 





HOW TO WRECK AN ORGANIZATION 


Prescribed by E. Roland Harriman, President, 
Boys’ Club of N. Y. 

Don't attend meetines, but if you do, arrive 
late, and be sure to leave before the 
7S closed, 

When at 
go home and do nothing. 


will 


meetin & 


meetings, vote to do everything, 


then } 


Get all the OV PaANIZALION gile you, hut 

don't give the organization anything 
Tal} cooperation, but never cooperate 
If asked to help, always Sa) 


lime. 


you haven't 


Never accept an office, as it is easter to criti 
cize than do things. 

If appointed to a committee, never give a 
time or service to the committee. 

Don't do anything more than you have to 
and when others willingly and unselfishly 
their ability to help the cause along, then hou 


because the or ganization 78 YH by a clique 


use 


t 
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MODERN TECHNIQUES— 


(Continued from page 269) 


ered through local occupational surveys and 
then given titles used in the Dictionary enable 
counselors to classify them according to occu- 
pational characteristics, to use standardized 
titles, and to obtain a concise definition describ- 
ing each job. From it he learns what areas of 
work call for similar skills and abilities, en- 
abling him to increase an applicant's chances 
for placement by directing him into training 
that will qualify him for a number of different 
occupations, The contents of the Occupational 
Dictionary offer the first tangible guide to the 
solution of vocational counselors’ training and 
placement problems in vocational guidance 
history. 

A vocational counselor is further aided today 
by having the Job Family Series information at 
hand. This is based on the fact that even the 
simplest occupation is made up of numerous 
elements. There are basic things which distin- 
guish occupations from each other, such as 
similarity in the nature of work performed; 
skills and worker characteristics required; and 
the equipment and work tools used. The job 
families were established by bringing together 
all occupations requiring these or similar factors 





in various degrees. It is a simple matter to 
locate key occupations and their relatives py 
means of code numbers in the Occupational 
Dictionary. 

As a professional career in our Wisconsin 
Schools today, occupational information and 
guidance has acquired not only its identifying 
characteristics, but definite tools for implement. 
ing its services as well. In keeping with our 
schools’ aim toward citizenship in a democ. 
racy, applicants make their educational and 
Occ upational decisions on a maximum of perti- 
nent information and a minimum of authori- 
tative advice. 





A LESSON IN TRIPLICATE 


(Continued from page 272) 


professional, labor, and lay groups at a time 
when the schools aren't asking for something. 
Such relations help avoid a crisis. 

Each state education association today owns 
one or more copies of this sound moving pic 
ture or has access to copies for free community 
bookings. “Pop Rings the Bell’, title of the 
unusual movie, represents a public relations 
approach with appeal and conviction. It makes 
the skeptics realize “'thar’s gold in them thar 


hills.” 








THE 


SERIES 


During the past 
twenty years, succes- 
sive editions of THE 
PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES have estab- 
lished its consistent 
leadership in the field 
of literature. 


adventure, humor 
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BUN a Ea aE Ag ADVENTURES 


JOURNEYS 


Two NEW books to complete the high school PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES — 8th Grade 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS —7th Grade 
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Selections from the world’s best literature for these levels. 2 
Entirely new organization and format. Traditional and mod- 
ern authors. 16 reproductions of masterpieces of painting Fe 
in full color. Choral reading suggestions. @ 
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Lyric and narrative poems, inspirational stories, gripping 


The study material includes applied grammar, reading les- 
sons, biographies of authors, word study, library projects 
and a variety of testing exercises. 
J” PROSE AND POETRY OF ENGLAND—12th Grade 
PROSE AND POETRY OF AMERICA—11th Grade 
PROSE AND POETRY FOR APPRECIATION —10th Grade 
PROSE AND POETRY FOR ENJOYMENT — 9th Grade 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Ml CARL SANDBURG Ml MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS ll NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
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Jucation 


PRESENT GREYHOUND 


agiy MOTOR BUS 


queen quabere s coach 


yee Ce e™ 


... this large, full-color Wall Display 
"HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


@ Every teacher will want this attractive and 
unusual wall display, lithographed on heavy 
paper, in full colors, and measuring more than 
eight feet wide. You can thumb tack it to class 
room walls, full width—or you can cut it apart 
for p!acing in narrow wall spaces. All we ask 
is that you enclose a dime, wrapped in paper, 
to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


GREYHOUND 


‘bruary. Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


We have a few thousand ready for immediate 
mailing—but if the demand is especially heavy, 
you may have to wait until additional copies 
are printed. Please don’t request more than 
one for each class room. 


+ 
THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 20 
113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing 


Name 





School 





Address 
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Founder’s Day Celebrated 
by Mrs. George Chatterton 


President, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


® In February of each year, we in the Parent- 
Teacher organization follow an old custom by 
celebrating Founder's Day. It gives us an oc- 
casion to inject a social atmosphere into a 
regular meeting, and provides an opportunity 
to refresh our memories on the beginnings 
and originators of one of the largest citizen 
groups now functioning as a powerful influ- 
ence for the betterment of children and youth. 

When an organized group reaches the age 
of forty-eight years, has weathered the tribula- 
tions of several generations, and continues to 
gain in membership strength as well as pres- 
tige in public affairs, it should be proud. An 
organization of more than three and one-half 
million parent-teacher members, consisting of 
units in every state in the Union, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Alaska, which has gained the 
respect of educators, the press and public, and 
private agencies concerned with the welfare 
of children for so many years, has proven the 
value of its existence. It indicates a sound, 
long-time program, promoted by skillfully de- 
veloped techniques, served by able leaders. It 
indicates strong foundations, and assures us of 
a continued prominent place in American civic 
life. 

The Parent-Teacher founders planned well 
when they stated the organization objectives; 
they guarded them wisely with provisions that 
we function in a non-commercial, non-political, 
and non-sectarian manner. We are today, as 
originally planned forty-eight years ago, an 
educational organization. Some have called the 
Parent-Teacher organization a folk movement. 
It is true that membership is open to all, and 
the Parent-Teacher organization 1s composed 
of representatives from millions of American 
homes. The small membership fee, the invita- 
tion to membership to all, irrespective of color, 
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race, or creed, the opportunity to hold meet 
ings in the school houses of America make jt 
truly a democratic group, expressive of some 
of the best of the ideals of our republic. Our 
founders, however, would not wish us to dwell 
too long on the accomplishments of the past 
or glorify the personalities of 
the early leaders at our celebrations. It would 
be their wish, I am sure, that we look ahead 
and plan on this Founders’ Day to grasp op. 


nor to emu 


portunities now existing to improve conditions 
for all children and youth. A brief summan 
of activities already being promoted by Parent 
Teacher units would include co-operation with 
schools and the strengthening, through the de 
velopment of public opinion as well as support 
of legislation, of a universal system of educa: 
tion adaptable to the needs of all children. Im- 
provement in the health of all children through 
a program beginning before birth, and con. 
tinuing consistently through each year of life, 
has long been an item of active support. Parents 
and teachers have supported a health program 
which includes a comprehensive physical health 
program of proper nutrition, regular physical 
examinations, the correction of remedial de 
fects, and measures to prevent the spread of 
contagious disease. Responsibility for citizen 
co-operation in the development of mental and 
social hygiene programs has to a great extent 
been assumed by us. Juvenile protection and 
others phases of child welfare are of equal 
concern to us. 

1945 brings the biggest job of all for par 
ents and teachers. In addition to the continu: 
ance of the regular child welfare program 
and our outstanding contributions to the wat 
effort as an organized group, we have alread) 
assumed leadership in the development of in: 
telligent public opinion to support adequate 
machinery for the maintenance of permanent 
peace. With more than 28,000 local Parent: 
Teacher units, it would appear that we have 
an unusual opportunity to stimulate commut- 
ity thinking and action on this issue. We have 
already raised questions on proposed compu! 
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education 


gy military training in order to help develop 
rtelligent action on the education and training 
{ youth. 

In February, 1945, we are grateful for the 
gund foundation of the Parent-Teacher or- 
unization, the policies developed through 
mny years as a successful civic group, and the 
<hniques developed to stimulate citizen think- 
yg. Through the medium of such an organ- 
ution three and one-half million parents and 
achers are able, at this critical time in Ameri- 
in history, to speak effectively on issues vital 
the welfare of all children and youth. 


Mrs. Hastings Appeals for Unity 

' Appealing for clear thinking and a sense 
funity with our Allies, Mrs. William A. 
Kustings, president of the National Congress 
{Parents and Teachers, has called upon the 
thers, mothers, and teachers of the nation to 
meet the current international crisis. 

Mrs. Hastings’ statement, addressed to the 
ents and teachers of America, urges them 
“hold steady and think clearly in the present 
mergency. 

‘We fight with the enemy and agaist our 
ms and husbands if we allow lack of unity 
}appear among the Allies,”’ said Mrs. Hast- 
ngs. She further declared, ‘There is urgent 
ed for the immediate creation of a United 
Nations organization to handle the difficult 
noblems of liberation.”’ 


food For Freedom 

'Food for Freedom is the title of a one-act 
United Nations play for elementary school 
ildren giving a symbolic treatment of the 
vat and of the United Nations Relief and 
Kehabilitation Administration’s efforts to help 
tal the wounds of war. (The United Nations 
telief and Rehabilitation Administration - 
NRRA, for short—is a temporary interna- 


e purpose of bringing collective aid to the 
“tims of the war.) 

The National Congress of Parents and 
lachers cooperated in the writing of this 
lay by appointing Mrs. Henry R. Atkinson 
{the Washington, D. C., legislation commit- 
*e to serve as an observer on the advisory 
mmittee which assisted Stanley Kauffman in 
§ preparation. 





The presentation of Food for Freedom offers 
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nal agency formed by forty-four nations for 





an excellent means of enlisting the co-operation 
of Americans in the rehabilitation of the war- 
torn world. Those desiring to stage the play 
may secure copies from the Walter H. Baker 
Company, 178 Tremont Street, Boston 11, 
Massachusetts, or 448 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 13, California. The price is twenty- 
five cents, and there is no royalty for amateur 
performances. 


Mr. Walter A. Wittich, Acting Director 
Bureau of Visual Education, University of Wis 
consin, Extension Division, is willing to speak 
to Parent-Teacher Groups desiring information 
on the use of teaching films, and the type of 
education being used to assist our programs 


through this medium. 





EDITORIALS 


( ¢ tf ad from paige <60 


Committee, National Business and Professional 
Women, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, American Home Economics Associa 
tion, Farm Bureau, Veterans’ Administration, 
General Federation of Womens’ Clubs, Asso 
ciation for Childhood Education, Service Stat 
Legion, American Association of University 
Women, National Council of Jewish Women, 
National Child Labor Committee, Associated 
Women of Farm Bureau Federation, Na 
tional Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, and the American Teachers 
Association. 


Of course there is opposition and we had 
the privilege of hearing one fellow whose bold 
assertions and claims were so in conflict with 
the facts that he was called to account by the 
committee. His unfounded remarks seemed in 
dicative of the desperation with which certain 
interests will Oppose a. 2a 

We wish to commend the NEA staff and 
Commission for the tremendous amount of 
exacting and detailed work in connection with 
this important legislation. Our national spokes 
men are equipped with voluminous facts and 
should have complete cooperation. Never be 
fore have adherents of a federal aid plan been 
so in agreement. Quibbling over minor details 
will not contribute to success. Application of a 
remedy upon a national scale will correct a 


serious national deficiency 








N. EA. C. 


= FTA CHAPTER: Whitewater State Teachers’ 
College has the only Wisconsin chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America, a student organ- 
ization sponsored nationally by the NEA. In 
normal schools and colleges the FTA is guid- 
ing students to raise the standards of civic and 
professional relationships of teachers. 





= ALL THREE: By faculty action Whitewater 
STC has given its united support this year to 
the Association of Wisconsin Teachers’ Col- 
leges, the WEA, and the NEA. 


= TEACHER RECRUITING: As a member of the 
core group of the NEA Committee on Teacher 
Preparation and Certification, Supt. H. J. An- 
tholz, Spooner, is working on the longtime 
program of the committee to raise the stand- 
ards of the profession and to develop a per- 
manent better to meet the re- 
sponsibility of the profession as a whole to 


commission 


teacher education. 

To aid in teacher recruiting reasonable quan- 
tities of free materials and a packet at $1 are 
available from the NEA office. 
= REGIONAL CONFERENCE: On Friday eve 
ning March 2, and Saturday, March 3, the De 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the NEA 
will hold a series of group discussions at Hotel 
Shoreland, Chicago. Representatives of Wis- 
consin locals will find interesting conferences 
guided by Jean Armour McKay, Highland 
Park, Michigan, regional vice-president. 


= BUFFALO IN JULY: From Monday, July 2, 
through Saturday, July 7, the 1945 Annual 
Meeting of the NEA will be held in Buffalo. 

On Monday a conference of representatives 
of local associations will open the week. Busi- 
ness meetings of departments will be held on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the Representative Assembly will be 
in session. A leaders’ conference on Saturday 
closes the week. 

The inspiration of the fine 1943 and 1944 
summer meetings insures a large attendance 
of elected delegates. It is not too early for 
Wisconsin NEA affiliates to plan for their 
representation. 
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| 
WITH .. 6. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


& PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH; 


To em. 
phasize the need for planning for the welfare 
of youth now’ an attractive illustrated 64. 
page pamphlet summarizes the portly 


Eduea- 
tion for A// American Youth’. An educational 
program for both rural and city youth of sec. 
ondary school age, the booklet is worth im 
mediate study by every Badger teacher, and j 
should be brought to the attention of many 
lay leaders. Get it from the NEA office fo; 
only 25¢—usual NEA discounts for quantities 


= MAJOR PROJECTS: Some of the major proj- 
ecs Of the NEA are: 


1. Winning the War—The NEA has helped 
and is helping to gear the work of the 
schools to the war program. 

. Winning the Peace—The NEA is work- 
ing for a “People’s Peace” with education 
represented at the Peace Table, and for 
the development of international good-will 
based on a sound program of education. 


i) 


3. Postwar Conversion of Education—Numer- 
ous NEA groups are at work on this prob- 
lem, realizing that the welfare of our na- 
tion demands that our programs of both 
health and education be immediately ex- 
panded. 


- 


. Adequate Financial Support for Education 
—Knowing our nation is committed to the 
ideal of equal educational opportunity, the 
NEA is working for a modern educational 
program requiring additional funds dis- 
tributed more equitably. 


a 


. Five-Year Program—The NEA proposes to 
unify, expand, and develop the work of 
our professional organizations in order 
that our profession may become a stronger 
dynamic force in the life of our nation. 


= MORE NEA 100%ERS: (Through January 10) 


Systems: Appleton, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, 
Greendale, Shorewood, Stoughton. 

Schools: Appleton—Columbus, Edison, McKinley 
Grade, High, McKinley, Junior High, Washington, 
Wilson Junior High; Eau Claire—State Teachers 
College, Deaf, Development School, Fourth Ward, 
Junior High, Ninth Ward, School for A-Typical 
Children, Second Ward, Senior High, Seventh 
Ward, Tenth Ward, Third Ward, Vocational; Fond 
du Lac—Bragg, Cleveland, Franklin, Jefferson, Lin 
coln, McKinley, Roosevelt Junior High, Senior High, 
Washington, Wilson; Greendale—Greendale; Mi- 
waukee—Forest Home Avenue, U. S. Grant, Green 
field, Longfellow, Mitchell, Twentieth Street, Twenty 
Seventh Street; Shorewood—Atwater, Lake Blut, 
High; Stevens Point—Garfield, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Church; Stoughton—Public, High 
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= CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS:Pr os pect ive 


curriculum staff members from various state 
Claire 
19th and 


20th. Over fifty were in attendance at the two 


educational institutions met at Eau 


State Teachers College on January 


day training conference which was devoted to 
how this program could most effectively aid 
the individual school. 

On January 26th and 27th the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee met in Madison to con- 
sider the study guide being prepared for dis- 
tribution to the schools. This committee also 
set up plans for a series of district meetings 
to be held throughout the state during the 
months of February and March. Plans were 
also made for the development of a series of 
resource committees to aid and assist the vari- 
ous state wide curriculum committees. The fol- 
lowing resource committees will be organized: 
Cooperation and Consumer Education, Grow- 
ing into Maturity, Conservation, Work Experi- 
ence, Intercultural Relations, Aviation, Recrea- 
tion, Health and Safety, Technological and Cur- 
rent Trends, and Teaching Techniques. 

Another forward step in the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning Program was 
the appointment of two major committees. The 
Cooperative Planning Council has announced 
the acceptance of George E. Denman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Green Bay, for the 
Chairman of the Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification; and W. E. Giese, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Racine, for the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Administration, Fi- 
nance, and School Planning. The following 
people have accepted membership on_ these 
committees: 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 


Teachers Colleges—R. S. Mitchell, La Crosse 
County Rural Normal Schools—L. O. Tetzlaff, 


Sheboygan Falls 


News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


Private Colleges—Ella Hanawalt, 


Downer 


University of Wisconsin—Kenneth Little (Proxy, 


C. J. Anderson) 
City Superintendents—W. C. Giese, Racine, Chair- 


man 

County Superintendents—Grace Webb, Black River 
Falls 

Secondary School Principals—H. C. Ahrnsbrak, 


Beaver Dam 

Supervising Principals—A. A. Wipperman, Mark- 

esan 

Elementary Principals 
School, Milwaukee 

*Elementary Teachers—Orpha Wollangk, Oshkosh 
STC 

Secondary Teachers—Agnes Krog, Janesville H. S. 

Department of Public Instruction—Fred G. Bishop, 
Frank V. Powell 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education— 
H. C. Thayer 


Cecelia Colbert, Hi-Mound 





COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 


City Superintendents—G. E. 
Chairman 

County Superintendents—W. E. Moore, Wausau 

Supervising Principals—Nels Sorensen, St. Croix 
Falls 

Secondary School Principals—D. T. John, Kenosha 

Elementary School Principals—Lester Emans, 
Madison 

State Teacher College Presidents—W. R. Davies, 
Eau Claire 

Wisconsin Education Association—L. R. Peterson, 
Madison 

Teachers — John Goldgruber, Wisconsin H. S.; 
Alice Gordon, Merrill H. S. 

Department of Public Instruction—H. W. Schmidt, 
A. R. Page 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education— 
Martin Wesolowski, Madison 

School Business Manager—Earl Brown, Madison 

University of Wisconsin — John Guy Fowlkes, 
Madison 


Denman, Green Bay, 


@ AVIATION EDUCATION: During the week ot 
January 15 to 19th, W. B. Senty of this de- 
partment conducted aviation education confer- 


*One more additional 


teacher will be 


elementary and one 
ippointed 
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xes at Madison, Wauwatosa, Green Bay, 


Byausau, and Eau Claire. Kenneth Newland, 


nsultant for the C.A.A., was present at three 
{ the conferences. The topics discussed a 
ese Meetings were: 


1. Present status of aviation education in 


Wisconsin. 
2. Progress in aviation education in other 
States. 


3. The state bulletin, “Aviation Education in 
Wisconsin Schools’, with special emphasis 
on flight experience as laboratory work. 

4. Proposed legislation. 

5. General discussion. 

About thirty percent of the schools teaching 
sronautics at present had representation at the 
onference. This year there are about 120 high 
hools offering a full years course in the 
ience of aeronautics with 1727 enrolled in the 
asses. This represents an increase of 500 over 
944. Most of the instructors and administra- 
ors in attendance agreed that the aeronautics 
urse as outlined— 


1. makes a definite contribution to general 
education in the field of science; 
2. has served to stimulate interest in science 


and mathematics ; 

3. should no longer be taught for its value 
as a pre-induction course, although it does 
help students who plan to enter military 
air service; 


4, should rightfully be recognized for college 
entrance credit; 
5. has educational value for those who do 


not wish to become pilots; 

6. is a decided asset to anyone who plans to 
become a pilot or who wishes to work 
with planes, at airports, or .in airplane 
factories; 

7. is a great help to students who plan to 
take the C.A.A. private pilot ground school 
examination. 


In Wisconsin it is being recognized that the 
world’s entrance into the air age has created 
unique responsibilities for educators. The ob- 
ligation of schools to educate youth for life 
in a shifting era is not the simple task of 
merely re-applying conventional educational 
procedure. Ultimate adjustments of schools to 
he air age involves a clear recognition of both 
the immediate effects of swift transportation 
ind the long term adjustments in society to be 
worked out over a longer period. 

A full year course of aeronautics does not 
onflict with parallel programs for enriching 


the entire curricula, but is necessary in order 





to present a well-balanced offering in the field 
Mf aviation education. 
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HAVE YOU READ THESE SELECTIONS? 
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Vi 
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The Bible and the common reader. 
Author, Mary Ellen Chase. Simplicity, 
charm, humor, scholarship are re 
vealed in this interpretation of the 
Scriptures (King James version) as 
literature and as history, written for 
you and me. Macmillan, Decemb 
1944. $2.50 
Your School—Your children. A 
hement description to the extent t 
which fascist, anti-Semetic, and Jim 
Crow ideas are accepted by youth as 
a result of 

A. Deliberate Nazi propaganda 


B. Lack of training in the meaniu 





and value of democracy 

The author, Marie Syrkin, feels that 
our schools have not taken the re 
sponsibility in expressing the first and 
in educating for the second. Published 
L. S. Fischer Corp., 381 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. Y., 1944. $2.50 
Peoples of the USSR. Author, Anna 
Louise Strong, the American wife of 
a Soviet civilian, who has laughed, 
worked and lived with the Soviet 
people in fifteen of the sixteen Soviet 
republics. Who are the Soviet people 
Formerly we called them Russians, 
but actually the Russians are only one 
of one hundred different peoples liv 
ing within the borders of the sixteer 
Soviet republics. Prepared for Ameri 
can young people on the history, in 
dustries, geography, and occupations 
of a great pioneering country. Mac 
millan, 1944. $2.50 
Wars Are Made in Classrooms. Au 
thor, James Marshall, a member of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion concludes this timely article 
with, “Sooner or later the world must 
accept the school as a fundamental 
instrument for international apprecia- 
tion, collaboration, and good will 
Why not now—before we get in 
volved in the passions and power 
drives which must lead to another 
holocaust.” Saturday Review of Lit 
erature, No. 11, 1944. 
Lake Michigan. Author, Milo M 
Quaife, who is the editor of the 
American Lakes Series, published by 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. $3.50 

You will enjoy the liveliness, 
warmth and gay touch that this rank 
ing historian brings into the scholarly 
background of our great lake: The 
first explorers and the earliest settlers 
come alive—almost as vivid as any 
figure in today’s news 
Winged Victory: the Army air for 
play. Author, Moss Hart (For un 
book) World Pub. Co., 1944. $1.00 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. De 
cember 1944 issue. Devoted entirely 
to various state plans for aviation 
Please note Wisconsin in the Van 
guard 























Chips Off The Funny Bone 





Adult Delinquency 
Old-fashioned Father: “When I was your age, 
John, my parents never had any trouble with me.” 
Modern Son: “Well, up till now, I can’t say that 
I have had any trouble with you either, Dad.” 


Stimulating Activity 
“Doc, don’t you think yout 
after attending Claude's case of measles 
“No. I made ten visits! 
“Yeh, but don’t forget Claude infected his whol 


bill was too high 


4 


class : 


A Warming to Letter Writers 

First Soldier: “What's up, Bill?” 

Second Soldier: “I sent my girl two letters every 
day since I was drafted and now she’s married the 
postman 


Doubtful Husband 


W ite I was quite outspoken at the club today.’ 
Hubby: “I can't believe it. Who outspoke you?” 
Scoop! 


A reporter, sent to cover a mine disaster, Was SO 
impressed by all that he saw that he tried to indicate 
all the emotion and heroism around him in that vast 
panorama of death. In a telegram which he sent his 
editor, he began: “God sits tonight on a little hill 
overlooking the scene of disaster 
His editor wired back: ‘‘Nevet 


Interview God. Get picture if possible.” 


mind disaster 


Piggy Bank 
Judge: “Have you ever been in trouble before?” 
Red”: “Sir, all I ever did was rob my_ kid 


brother’s bank once.” 
D.A. (Interrupting): 
plain that his brother was 


National Bank.” 


“Your honor, he didn’t ex 
cashier of the First 


Diplomatic 

He was telling her of his travels, and the things 
of international significance he had observed. At 
eleven, he was talking about the situation in Spain. 
At twelve, he started to explain Germany’s recogni 
tion of the Italian conquest. At one, he was expound 
ing on the influence of Russia. At two her father 
started downstairs and daughter turned quickly to 
her suitor 

‘And have you been in China, too?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Good; then I won't have to explain about the 
freebooters and the Open Door Policy.’ 


Greatness—a Matter of Opinion 
Teacher: “What in your estimation was the 

gieatest achievement of the Romans?” 
Sophomore: “I'd say it was speaking Latin.’ 
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It Happened in Wisconsin 

Johnny: “Mommy, teacher said that I was the best 
colorer in the whole world.” 

Mother: “Oh, come now 
that.” 

Johnny: ‘Well, in the first grade.” 


Your teacher didn’t say 


Spring Tide 

She: “Does the moon influence the tide?” 

He: “I don't know, honey, but it sure influences 
the untied.”’ 


Cheers For Willie! 

“Who gave the bride away?” 

“Her little brother, Willie. He stood right up in 
the middle of the ceremony and yelled, ‘Hurray, 


Louise, you've got him at last.’ ” 


OPA Caused It 

“They say that meat eaters are more active, as a 
rule than vegetarians.” 

Well, they gotta be—to get the meat.’ 
Transparent 

‘These university professor's don’t know 
Why, not one of them could teach anywhere else 
and get away with it. They're just dumb. They ought 
to get a whole new teaching staff.” 

“Yeah, I flunked, too.’ 


a thing 
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I'm writing a biography on 
child delinquency. 
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TELL YOUR PUPILS 


The Fascinating Story 
of New England's 


Traditional Baked Beans 


Do you know the important part that genuine 
New England baked beans played in our coun- 
try’s early history? How Indians taught the 
starving Pilgrims to bake them? How they con- 
tributed to Colonial religious life? How and 
why they made New England famous? How 
they differ in their baking and better flavor 
from other, so-called baked beans? 

All this is a fascinating tale. It is a tale told 
crisply, graphically, in a handsome, new illus- 
trated booklet, ‘Story of New England’s Tra- 
ditional Baked Beans’’ now available for class- 
room use. 

This story is as significantly American as that 
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of Plymouth Rock. It typi- 
fies the hard struggles of our 
Founding Fathers. Of sturdy 
Clipper Ship Mariners! Of 
Yankee frontier families who 
carved a nation out of hostile 
plains and prairies! And it 
does this in terms of the 
simple, hearty, wonderfully 
tasty food that provided 
these rugged venturers ener- 
gy and stamina to sustain 
their undertakings. 

But this story is not all history. Much of it is 
practical, present-day suggestion. It contains 
many delightful menus. It details what makes 
New England’s baked beans today .. . still 
baked true to the generations-old recipe . . . so 
much more palatable, flavorful and appetizing 
than other kinds. And it describes how these 
baked beans are still baked traditionally, all 
day long, with lots of pork and spicy sauces, in 
brick ovens and open bean pots. 

Doesn’t all this sound interesting? If you 
agree, we will be glad to send you... as long as 
our supply lasts . . . as many copies of this 
booklet, free, as you can use to advantage. 


FILL OUT THIS 
COUPON AND 
MAIL IT TO US 


TODAY! 


BEEBE SBE SER ER ERE ESSE 
Burnham & Morrill Company 

Dept. 20 

Portland 2, Maine 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge ( copies 
of your handsome, instructive booklet, “Story of 
New England’s Traditional Baked Beans.” Also, 

( copies of your handy Classroom Quiz on the 
above subject. 


Name 
School 
Grade 


No. Pupils in Class 


State... 


e 
* 
a 
4 
a 
7 
as 
we 
a 
J 
& 
gz 
a 
a 
at 
a 
: a 
City. . a 
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The Educational Spotlight 

















Racine County Superintendent Retires: Edith Mc- 
Eachron, county superintendent of Racine County 
for over 20 years, has announced her retirement at 


the termination of the current school year. Miss 
McEachron leaves an educational record which 
speaks for itself. She was identified with many 


movements in the field of child welfare and oc- 
cupied positions of responsibility in statewide or- 
ganizations. Her presence will be missed at future 
occasions and we congratulate her upon the splendid 
service which is recorded for her. 

WEA Committees Busy: Soon after appointment 
the various association committees swung into ac 
tion. The Welfare Committee met January 26; the 
Public Relations Committee met on February 3; and 
the Council on Education held a meeting February 
10. Projects undertaken by these groups and _ their 
recommendations will be noted in the Journal or 
through spe ial release. 

Cyril Sher 


Sherwood Visits WEA Office: Pvt 


wood, former Wisconsin teacher, called at the office 
in January. He is lip reading instructor in army 
rehabilitation at a base in California. Pvt. Sherwood 
says the WEA Journal is appreciated and passed 
around among other Wisconsin teachers serving in 


his organization. Among these are Miss Echo Flat 
land, Mrs. Ann McGuffey Riordon, and Mrs. Doro 
thy Waldsted Scolten, all on the lip reading. staff 


1945 and Still Going Strong: Mr. Darling of the 
othce staff ntly brought us a Wisconsin school 
directory ft 1898-99. Still active in some phase 
or other school work are the following with 
respective locations as of 1898: Richard Beger, 
principal, Fredonia; Wm. T. Darling, principal at 
Pepin; John Callahan, principal at New Richmond; 
George H. Landgraf, H. A. Whipple, and M. T 





PROJECTORS 


Now Available on your AA2 Priority 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Bell and Howell 
S. V. E. Tri-Purpose 
Spencer Opaque and Lantern Slide 
Seoscope Microscopic 
Castle Films 
Eastman Kodaks 
Dalite and Radiant Screens 


PHOTOART HOUSE 


844 N. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Buckley, principals at Waterloo, Whitewater, and 
Boltonville. O. L. Kowalke was a grade principal 
in Fond du Lac; T. W. Boyce, now in War Bond 
work, was in Milwaukee; and Taylor Frye of the 
Industrial Commission was teaching in New Lon 
don. Lynn B. Stiles was Milwaukee County Super. 
intendent. The Journal congratulates these men for 
their long and loyal service. 


Kaiser Not a Candidate: Paul L. Kaiser, Dodge 
county superintendent of schools for the past 22 
years, recently announced that he would not be a 
candidate for the office in April. In his public 
statement he expressed his regret at the severing of 
friendly and professional associations and of the 
privilege he has had to serve the boys and girls of 
rural and village areas. At the time of his an- 
nouncement he had no definite plans for the future 
During his years as superintendent he was active 
in the county superintendent's association and in 


the WEA 





PINZA 


“The Greatest Singing Actor of 
His Generation” 


MONDAY, APRIL 2nd 


LILY PONS 


“World’s Greatest Coloraturo 
Soprano” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27th 


Reserved seats for either concert 


1.20 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 (inc. tax) 








All Concerts in Milwaukee 
Auditorium 


Order Reserved Seats NOW! 


(enclosing stamped envelope) 


Sponsored and Sold by 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


718 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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BRITANNICA. jou offers you 





—— 


five great Teaching Aids 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of authoritative reference works: 


1 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA @ BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


The world’s greatest reference library ... 
faithfully chronicling history ... presenting 
the knowledge of the universe completely and 
authoritatively. Its 24 great volumes have 
been the aid of educators teaching millions 


of people. 


2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers 
12 complete volumes for help in 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume en- 
cyclopaedia profusely illustrated. ... Hen 
at your finger-tips is a single source for lat 
est current events ... a quick reference to 
what happened in 1944—World War II, 
politics, medicine, labor, business, art, 1 

ligion, education and science. A musf in any 
school! (All Britannica volumes are toug! 


and durable for constant daily use.) 


Narn to JS 5 BRITANNICA JUNIOR "'NITS OF STUDY 


instructing 


children of elementary and junior high school Two complete sets, each containing 10 sep 
age. Facts and pictures. Prepared by ex- arately printed Units of Study. Keyed to the 
perts ... containing more than 50,000 refer- articles in BRITANNICA JUNIOR, these helpful 


ences and 5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


study booklets were created only after ex 
haustive research by experts in elementary 


school curriculum building. 


* 
A student can view the world between the No school today should be without these 
covers of this complete atlas ... find quick comprehensive teaching aids, published only 
location of any place on the globe ... enjoy by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA undet 
studying 126 new maps in full color. Thor the imprimatur of the University of Chicago, 
ough summaries of World Trade and Re- and used by leading educators everywhere 
sources... . Geographical statistics charted For complete information on how this 
and compared. ... Indexed, with 100,000 5-point program will help your school, fill 


entries. 


n and mail the attached coupon today 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 

















IMPRIMATUR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


February, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





|| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. | 
| 20 North Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, Ill. | 
| Please send me complete information about Eneyclopaedia B | 
| tannica’ y-point Teaching Aid No obligation, of course | 
| Name Pith | 
dle | 
| Street | 
1} | 
} City one State 
| | 











Peace terms every man 


should make NOW! 


The war is still on ... and will be for some time 
to come. 

But right now—before the war ends—every 
man in America has an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to make terms with himself for his own 


peace ..his peace of mind. 

For now, as never before, a man should look 
at his wife and family and say, “What can I 
offer them for the future?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at 
tomorrow and say, “How can I best prepare for 
some unforeseen emergency which might affect 
my family?” 

And now, as never before, every man in Amer- 


ica has a chance to answer these questions— 
an opportunity to provide for the future. 

That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you 
are buying War Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
ing Plan. Arrange to buy more War Bonds. All 
you can afford. 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in 
those War Bonds before they mature. Stick 
them away in a safe place—and forget about 
them till you can reap the full harvest on them. 


Now is the time to make your plans for peace 
of mind. It’s something you owe yourself... 
owe your family. Buy War Bonds and hold 
onto them! 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of 
reasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Abrnsbrak at Beaver Dam Resigns: Henry (¢ 
Abrnsbrak, principal of the Beaver Dam High 
chool, has tendered his resignation to the Board 
f Education to become effective on June 15. Mr 
Ahrnsbrak has been in the Beaver Dam school sys 
rm since 1929 and has been principal for the past 
fourteen years. He plans to continue his studies for 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Wisconsin 
During the past year he has been president of the 


Southern WEA 


Black River Falls Plans Interesting Series: Oth- 
ils of the schools and the Black River Falls 
Teachers Association have jointly planned a_ series 
f monthly meetings at which time important prob 
ms of teachers and of education are considered. 
This year the topics for discussion include: health, 
spitalization and insurance plans; re-education of 
the conquered countries; curriculum changes to meet 
ostwar needs; character education; G. I. Bill of 
Rights and army methods of instruction: and cur- 
culum changes in the high and elementary schools 
1 regard to a more unified curriculum. Already the 
sideration of the insurance plans has led to fur- 
ther investigation of available programs for the 
group. The association has also held a faculty-school 
hoard party. Officers for this year include Melvin A 
Frank, president; Grace Nelson, vice president; and 


lrene Hoyt, secretary-treasuretr 





) 


Elkhorn Organizes New Association: Recently the 

teachers of Elkhorn, formerly members of the Wal 
vorth County Education Association, formed a new 
init of the WEA. At their meeting on January 8, 
0. H. Plenzke, executive secretary, addressed the 
group on the problems facing education in the mod 
mn world. Mrs, Grace French has been elected presi 
lent. Other officials include: Burr Tolles, vice presi- 
lent; E. R. Giese, secretary; and Evelyn McCormick, 
reasurer. 


Court Upholds Teacher: Teacher security has won 

i significant victory in New Mexico. The Supreme 
Court of that state has unanimously reversed the 
fecision of a Lower Court which had upheld the 
Valencia County School Board's dismissal of Jose 
Otero, rural school supervisor discharged from his 
position solely for political reasons. Politicians, be 
iuse of Mr. Otero’s refusal to contribute $75.00 
ind a 2 percent monthly salary deduction to their 
utivities, forced his dismissal and succeeded in ob 
taining a District Court order favorable to them 
Backed by the New Mexico Educational Association 
ind the National Education Association, Mr. Otero 
ippealed his case to the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico and won 





THAT MAILING ADDRESS OF YOURS 


When a copy of the Journal is not delivered 
to you because of a change of address we re 
ceive a return card giving the reason for non 
delivery for which there is refund postage due 
The Journal is neither forwarded to you nor 
returned to the WEA. If the Postal Depart 
ment has given us your change of address an 
other copy is sent to you. Because of paper 
shortage the number published is limited 
Money and Journals will be saved if you will 
notify the WEA office immediately upon the 
change of address. PLEASE. 
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Color 


in Cool 
7éc University of Colorado 
1945 SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks 
June 29 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthri 
pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, Ec 


ado 


onomics, Education, English, Geography and 
Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism 
Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Nursing, Pharrnacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 


and Sociology 





Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 


Special features include Institutes, Conferences, 
Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 


an automobile 


UNIVERSITY 


of 
COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Dean of Summer Session (Dept. R_ ) 
Please send complete information 


regarding the Summer Session 
Name 
St. and No 


City and Strate 
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Conference: 


Hold 
On January 12 the Washington County Teachers’ 
Association held their annual mid-winter conference 


i ‘ashington County Teachers 


at West Bend. Dr. Gordon N. Mackenzie, cur- 
riculum coordinator for the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program, spoke on the subject 
“Curriculum Changes”. Fred G. Bishop, assistant 
state superintendent of schools, discussed ‘The Im- 
pact of the War on Education’. At the noon lunch- 
con Wm. T. Darling of the WEA staff talked on 
“The Rewards of Teaching’. Harold O. Leiser pre- 
sented a new program for school savings, and B. D. 
Rice spoke on the March of Dimes program for the 
infantile paralysis drive. The meeting was concluded 
with an address by M. T. Buckley, county super- 
intendent. 


A useful, hetpful 
way to appear 
your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally 
you always want to put your best foot 
forward. As you 
know—one sure 
way to do this 
is to keep 
yourself 
alert men- Qe 
tally. And, % 
as you may 
have heard, 
chewing 
refreshing, 
wholesome 
Doublemint 
Gum seems 
to give a per- 
son a mental 
pickup so that 
you go from 
one thing to the next more refreshed. 
There must be certain spare times 
that you have to yourself at home 
perhaps when marking papers, read- 
ing or studying. Then is when chewing 
this delicious, real-mint Gum would 
probably be of most benefit to you... 
Hollywood stars have especially appre- 
ciated chewing Doublemint just before 
a “take.” They say they seem to feel 
more relaxed and awake and conse- 
quently at their best. 





To match such energy — no 


wonder you have to stay alert. 


Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingre- 
dients, we could only make a limited supply of 
Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can 
and keep up quality, we will continue to send it all 
to our boys overseas.... But when once more every- 
one can be supplied, rest assured it will still be the 
same delicious, quality product it has always been. 








New Teaching Positions Created at Appleton: On 
the recommendation of John P. Mann, superinten. 
dent of schools, the Appleton Board of Education 
approved the creation of two new teaching posi. 
tions, one to provide for the giving of individual 
psychological tests and the other to handle a remedial 
reading program. The teacher in charge of the psy. 
chological tests will follow through with behavior 
studies and problems. 


Luedke Resigns at Beaver Dam: After 25 years 
of service as teacher, athletic coach, high school 
principal, vocational director, and superintendent 
of schools A. H. Luedke of Beaver Dam_ sub. 
mitted his resignation to the Board of Education, 
effective June 30. He was appointed superintendent 
of schools in 1931. 


Hocking Goes to Marinette Normal: T. K. Hock. 
ing, superintendent of the Marion public schools 
for the last three years, has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Marinette County Normal 
school at Marinette, succeeding Adolph I. Winther, 
who will head the rural department of the White. 
water STC. During his 21 years in educational work 
he has been a teacher in the Dodgeville rural schools, 
principal at Amberg, La Farge, and Necedah. He is 
a graduate of Platteville STC and the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Congratulations to the Peptomist: The Peptomist, 
college paper at Superior STC, had good and suffi. 
cient reason to feature romance in a recent issue 
when it ran pictures of its publicized and deservedly 
popular Marjorie Vattendahl and Major Bong whose 
marriage took place on February 10. We must gi 
credit to the editors for the appropriateness 
good taste in the write-ups. Congratulations to 
perior STC for the distinction of being alma n 
to such fine examples of American womanhood 
manhood. 









Racine—Keno ha Teacher Hold Ji tnt Session The 
annual joint meeting of Racine—Kenosha county 
teachers was held at the Racine—Kenosha Rural Nor- 
mal school at Union Grove, Wednesday evening, 





December 6. Separate meetings of the two county 
associations were held at 4:30 p. m. at which dele- 
gates to the WEA convention in Milwaukee and the 
various standing committees of the associations made 
their reports. The after-dinner program following the 
banquet included group singing and a special enter- 
tainment number by each county group. Stephen 
Corey, professor from the University of Chicago, was 
the main speaker of the evening. Miss Jessie Bice 1s 
president of the Kenosha County association, and 
Henry Brach is president of the Racine County unit. 


Miniature U. W. Exists in Germany: A thriving 
miniature University of Wisconsin exists in Stalag 
II, Germany, prisoner of war camp, where former 
Wisconsinites have taken over the task of acting as 
faculty in a program of education for World War II 
prisoners of war. Heading the “law department’ of 
the University of Wisconsin II in the German prison 
camp is Sgt. Rudolph Gollomb of Oshkosh, a grad- 
uate of the University. Tech. Sgt. Truman Talledge 
of Watertown, a former student on the Wisconsin 
campus, is teaching other prisoners courses he studied 
while at Wisconsin. The men in the camp are fur 
nished with printing equipment which they use 10 
printing their own textbooks for their educational 
training. 
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2: On 
>rinten. Neus from Superior STC: Homecoming at Su- 
ucation perior State Teachers College was a two-day pro- 
vidual gam this year. From the coronation assembly on 
ividua 
medial Friday, Jan. 12, to the basketball game with River 
1¢ psy falls on the following evening entertaining and 
chavior J educational features were scheduled for visiting 
jumni . . . The third English conference of the 
1944-45 series at Superior STC met in two ses- 
) years Bi sions, Friday, Jan. 12, and Saturday, Jan. 13. On 
School Friday afternoon Dr. E. C. Ragsdale of the state 
a university spoke on ‘Some Psychological Problems 
rested in English Instruction’. On Saturday morning Dr 
cndent  & D. Williams, on leave from STC to assist Dr LL gi 
Robert Pooley with the state survey, summarized but they did have it coming becouse of 
his observations of the teaching of English in Wis- THE WISCONSIN LIFE 
Hock consin High schools a On January 15, Dr. O. L. AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN FEATURE 
chools Loop acting director of the McCaskill school, Celia nnn 
pt the ff Carsley of the rural department, and _ Berenice Palicvholiecs of ‘Khe Wiaconsiac Life ale peotetied 
formal Cooper of the English department attended a meet- by the automatic premium loan feature, which 
inther, ing of North Wisconsin educators in Bayfield Eng keeps insurance in force on 1 pren ! paying 
W hite- lsh work in the county high schools was discussed basis as long as there is any equity in the policy. 
WOIkK of aoe . : c Ir Ac} 
Pie with superintendents of Bayfield, Price, Ashland, BVieda sie. Gnen GR miarie> Iotinies in ee Riehl thei ieaione 
He j, Douglas, Sawyer, and Washburn counties Five meant payment of a death benefit 
arth members of the faculty attended a meeting of the 
4) a x » hs **Agai ssuring vo t . ppr ite thi 
State Curriculum staff at Eau Claire, January 19-20 Again assuring u that we appreci: — 
- ¥: 9 service ind your bringing our attention ¢t this 
Celia Carsley, rural department; Berenice Cooper, : : 
‘ : es money that we did not know we ha 
mist, English; Ada Wilson, kindergarten-primary; E. H Bs reansin ” 
suffi- Schrieber, registrar; and O. L. Loop of the educa 
tion department . . . The wedding of Major Richard Get this and other advantages by insuring with— 
Bong, former STC student, and Marjorie Vatten- THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
ive  fabl of the mid-year graduating class took plac 30 W. MIFFLIN ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
oN February 10. 
and 
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Was i ae 
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N ADDITION to more than 750 subjects of | splendid facilities of great libraries and 
ving ". study covering all fields of educational Jaboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
me and scientific interest, especial emphasis tunity for both graduate and undergrad- 
rmeér ; 5 - zi rare 3 ‘ 

g as is being placed on wartime as well as post- uate study. There will be special courses 

ir I war educational needs. A teaching staff of | and workshops for teachers in primary, 
. 600 persons including educators of nation- secondary and higher education 

18o0f # . . % : of { ; 

rad- al and international reputation—plus the ©24” seling facilities for returning 
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M) Rouse Not to Seek Re-election: Mrs Alta Pa 
R. Rouse, county superintendent of Green county § 8° 

















for 16 years, announced she would not be a cand. § th 

date in the April election. A graduate from the § ! 47 
Milwaukee STC, she was supervising teacher frog comple 
1927 to 1929 when she was clected to her present and S| 

position following the death of J. C. Penn, county 1945 

superintendent. cation 

W ° f | f ° ton 6, 
rite tor In ormation on Beery Becomes Lieutenant Governor of Kiwani = 
On January | George S. Beery, vice president of War 
Loans for Homes the WEA and registrar of Whitewater STC, became problei 
lieutenant wernor of the Kiwanis club of the § % ; 

and Our Plans for Southern District of Wisconsin. As a direct rep men < 
. . resentative of the District Governor his duties jn pore 
Systematic Saving clude the supervision and direction of the activities Of!" 
of the Kiwanis clubs of his district labora 

liked 
Are you buying a home? Or Platteville STC Notes: Ownership of between ff their j 
re-financing the mortgage on rv teen and twenty thousand dollars worth of up-to ; 
your present one? Do you Dividends , date equipment has been transferred to the Platte Mis 
want to establish regular MAILED | ville STC indusrial arts shops by the federal gover. § the 
thrift habits? Ask us for the Semi-Annually { ment. Notice from the United States Treasury de. 4 ‘ 
answers to these questions. | partment confirming this transaction arrived at the J 9S!9 
{ college the past week. This machinery was installed the N: 
WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! in the new industrial arts building at the time that Keith! 
the government was sponsoring short courses, train the pr 


ing workers for defense plants. As a result of this - 
D recent transfer, the college industrial arts depart Pe ! 
ment has acquired machines and tools to be used § P! Lat 


in both elementary and advanced courses in machine fj for W 
shop, auto mechanics, welding, woodworking, and § be 


Savings & Loan Association 














1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. sheet metal signifi 
. Acquisition of this machinery has a two-fold value J Wom 
Milwa u k ee for the College. It offers excellent opportunities in J ™Y b 
preparing teachers for shop courses in high school, § Sy o 








and it helps to meet the need of returning veterans 
interested in training which will fit them for civilian 


34s 
| KH a shop work 
ppy Any branch for which there is a demand will be 


















; offered this second semester, which opened Monday 
andin January 22. Both refresher courses and advanced 
g work will be given . J. W. White of the | 
TT as department, who has completed 25 years of 
to You service to the college, received special recognition Wi 
at the annual senior banquet held at the end of the 
; rst S¢ ste ) ak arre ) on 
—Even in Hard Storms, first semester : Dr. | 5. Harrell, Dr Milton 
‘ h Longhorn, and W. S. Jacka of the faculty attended 
When You're Under the the mid-winter Kiwanis convention of the Wiscon 
T.C.U. Umbrella sin-Upper Michigan district, January 7-8. Dr. Har oF 
$ , rell and Dr. Longhorn are president and vice presi- 1u 
Youll enjoy the de- dent, respectively, of the Platteville organization . . Fy 
pendable low cost pro Dr. Longhorn spoke at the Darlington Kiwanis = 
tection of the famous Ladies’ Night on the subject, "The Future of ag 
Pcl Umbrella. It Southwest Wisconsin.” a 
has been the — sheltering 
friend to thousands of teachers for more than Wartime Commencement Helps: For the fourth 
10 years. Not so long ago one teacher, in her consecutive year the graduation season in America’s 
enthusiastic appreciation, coined a new phras schools will be observed with the nation at war 
descriptive of how she felt after a particularly The Third Wartime Commencement Manual pub- 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way lished by the National Education Association, 3s 
She said, ‘It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a Parachute 
for Happy Landings.’’ Why not get all the facts about 
T. C. U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a WANTED—STAFF FOR DELAVAN LAKI 
cost of less than a nickel a day? Send coupon today. CLUB FOR SUMMER SEASON oe 
Need a manager and one cook for small iun- W 
H 6253 T.C.U. Bldg é : aa vias ee { 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters {incuin s. web ~) Se eee ee of 
1180 « cnenced supervisors ane ins uctors if 
\ I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way DAY CAMP. June 15—-August 15. (10 A. M4 sd 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation,  ! P. M.) of 35 children 6-14 yrs., in Tennis, Swim 
! ; 1 ming, Diving, Life Saving, Dramatics, Woodcraft, 
Name Handcratt, Domestic Science, Games, et¢ GOOD 
' 1 WAGES. GOOD LIVING CONDITIONS. Appli 
Address . cants must be capable with good references. Can 
1 | use experienced man, woman or couple, Write to 
{ ' Mrs. Ray Miller, Delavan, Wisconsin 
—_ — — — —NOAGENT WILL CALL - — 
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, ompilation of selected commencement programs 


pa staged in the spring of 1944 by high schools through- 
candi mut the country. This Manual contains summaries 
m. the f 47 junior and senior high school programs, the 
t fron complete scripts of three programs, a bibliography, 
present and some suggested themes. 68p. 50¢. January 
county 1945 Order from the National Education Asso- 
gation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
want * “a : ’ ; 
ent of Wanpun Teachers Become Painters: To meet the 
became problem of shortage of help a number of the faculty 
f the mg ee of Waupun turned painters and maintenance 
t rep men during the holidays, reconditioning seats and 
eS in painting classrooms. All rooms were decorated. ac- 
tivities cording to the recommendations of the research 
laboratories. We know the teachers and pupils 
liked the results and we hope the painters liked 
en fit. their job. 
up-to a as 
Platte Miss Packard Appointed Director: Emily Packard, 
overn f the Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, has 
ry de @ een selected as the Director of the State of Wis- 
at the consin for the Department of Business Education of 
stalled jg the National Educational Association. Mr. Erwin M. 


e that Keithley, South Division High Schoo], Milwaukee, is 
train. @ the president of the organization 

f this : Me f st 
lepart Pi Lambda Theta Offers Awards for Research: The 


- used Pi Lambda Theta, a National Education Association 
achine @ for Women, has announced two awards of $400 each CALCIUM 

and 0 be granted on or before August 15, 1945, for builder of strong 
| significant research on ‘‘Professional Problems of bones and teeth, is supplied by ice 


value § Women”. Inquiries concerning details of the awards cream in a form which is readily 
may be secured by writing Miss May Seagoe, Univer assimilated. One medium-sized 





ies in 
chool sity of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. serving (1/6 quart) of vanilla ice 
terans cream supplies a sixth of the cal 

cium needed by an adult daily. Ice 


vilian ed ’ ) | y- 
Cream is included in Group Four 
. US G . 














ill be of the Government Basi 
nday. Summer Weork Seven Food Groups. 
anced aaa eee eee 
f the For Men and Women Teachers FOOD VALUE of one serving of vanilla ice cream 
urs of | Calories Protein Gm. Calcium Gm. | Vitamin ATU.) Thiamin Mg RibotiavinMg | 
mie We want a limited number of teacher | 200 | 3.9 | 0.131 | 399 0.038 0.105 | 
mr tne serve as ir distribut next mmer. We Bae ‘ 
filton sees CIPas aE Alves, LHC cer Bhat ace 
onded “st és . psi, . aa. eth ee ss ret . - -. SHARE WITH OUR BOYS 
iscon ma: Gleasant work : ' Pare i m= : _.. Twice a week ice cream ts in 
Har Sn a a ee cluded in plans for Army meal 
presi- quate tr Hien because it 1s a nutritious food and 
Fie Pecallent-retn ee, an aid to morale. So if you aren't 
wanis “ca ee: = oe , : able to get a// the ice cream you 
e of Be ee, ee ee want, remember, you are sharing 
; 1 lew Of our disiribut lor tne past with our service men and women. 
BEM ON When the war is won, there will be 
ourth Actual fiqur: plenty of ice cream for ever) body 
rica’s fo , 
wat > 99.21 } eek Ae 
pub- 70.01 pe er 
a, 1s 85.52 pe ree | . belongs in your nutri 
— 107.43 ; sot ai eet Jistril 4 tion reference kit A 
1257] , i \ Free copy will be mailed 
140 per week, mar 1 riputor ° to you on request. :. 
a Ire arranging t » tne imme 
ec at QA 
: of 1945 now. For further information writ NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Bi Dept. WJE245, 111 N. Canal St. 
ft, ANDREWS NURSERY CO. Chicago 6, Illinois 
Established 1872 An educational organization 
an al a s promoting national health 
" Faribault, Minnesota through a better understanding 
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NECROLOGY 
(*Member of WEA at time of death) 


A. Smith, 71, emeritus secretary of the faculty 
of re University of Wisconsin, died, January 10, at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., where he had moved because 


of his health. He retired as faculty secretary on 
July 1, 1943, after holding the post for 23 years. 
He was also chairman of the university committee 
on advanced standing. 


*Ella Morgan, 54, teacher in the junior high school 
at Sparta for the past 23 years, died on January 24, 
following a serious heart ailment. She was a gradu- 
ate of cee La Crosse STC. Before becoming a 
teacher of history in the Sparta schools, she taught 
in the rural schools of the state. 
Wehrwein, 61, professor of land 
the University of Wisconsin, died 
January 10, at a Madison hospital after a heart 
attack. He had been seriously ill since Christmas 
Eve. Mr. Wehrwein was a graduate of the state 
normal school at Oshkosh in 1908, now the Oshkosh 
STC, and received his B.S. degree from the univer- 
sity in 1913 and his Ph. D. in 1922. He has taught 
at the University of Texas, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Northwestern university. In 1924 he be- 
came associate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in 1925 he was professor at 


*George S 
economics at 
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Northwestern, and in 1928 he became full professo, 
of economics at Wisconsin. For a period of time 
before he came to the university he was extensiog 
specialist with the office of farm markets in the 
state of Washington and research associate with 
the Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities. 


Elizabeth M. Johnson, 63, a commercial teacher 
of the Oshkosh Vocational school passed away in 
January. Because of ill health she asked to be re. 
lieved of her duties in 1943. She attended the Osh. 
kosh Normal school, now the Oshkosh STC, and 
obtained her degree in education from Whitewater 
and a Master’s degree in education from North. 
western university. She taught in Sturgeon Bay and 
Kenosha before joining the staff of the Oshkosh 
Vocational school. 


C. Elizabeth Haisler, of Milwaukee, 74, who re 
tired three years ago as principal of the Palmer 
Street school after fifty years of service, was found 
dead from a heart attack on December 31. 


Capt. Edward McAllen, 29, a former teacher in 
the Park Falls High school, was killed in action in 
Germany on November 30. Capt. McAllen taught 
in Park Falls High school for two years before 
entering the armed services as a private in June, 
1941. On August 22, 1942, he received his com. 
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mission of second lieutenant from the Officers Can- 
jidates school at Ft. Knox. After being attached 
t) the Sth Armored Division he was promoted to 
frst lieutenant. and before being sent overseas he 
received his final promotion. He went overseas last 
February and has been in active combat with Hodges’ 
First Army since August. 


who taught in Milwaukee for 
retirement in 1937, died in 
Oshkosh on January 17. After attending the Mil- 
waukee Normal school, now the Milwaukee STC, 
she taught in Fond du Lac before joining the staft 
f the Milwaukee schools in 1903. In 1941 the 
Milwaukee School Board conferred upon Miss Swett 
e title of teacher-emeritus. 


Mettis Swett, 78, 
34 years before her 





(Continued from page rey 
‘early always deductible. You may deduct interest 
aid on such items as: 
1. Credit Union loans, mortgage on real 
estate, or other property 
Your personal note to a bank or friend. 
3. Installment purchases where interest 1s 
called for in the contract—not covered up 
in the price. 


{. Life insurance loans if paid in cash 
You may not deduct interest paid for a relative 
- friend. If you have no legal obligation to pay 
interest, it is a gift and is not deductible. It 
federal government finds you have not paid 
full tax and charges you with interest on the 
inpaid balance that interest payment is deductible 


C. Taxes 
Few taxes are deductible under the new federal 
come tax law. To be deductible the tax must be 


obligation either imposed on you or levied 
your property. The following taxes are de 
Juctible : 
1. Real estate and personal property taxes 
Your state 
3. The state tax on gasoline (4¢, per 
i. The state auto 


income tax 
gallon) 
license fee 
You may not deduct your federal income taxes 
the 10% tax on purchases of jewelry, furs, o1 
Federal taxes are not de 
juctible by the consumer; nor are taxes paid on 
lcoholic beverages. Inheritance and gift taxes im 
posed by either Wisconsin or the federal 
nent are not deductible. Special assessment taxes 
for improvements which increase the value of yout 
operty may not be deducted 


smetics. cigarette 


govern 


D. Losses 


Losses not covered by insurance, or covered by 
insurance only in part, may be claimed as deduc 

is. The most common of these are 
Automobile damaged by fire, icy roads 
storm, collision, etc., if not caused by yout 
negligence. 
Damage suffered on your home or 
personal belongings due to fire, 
wind, freezing, etc 
Losses due to theft 
ment of funds 


yout 
storm 
jewelry, car, embezzl 
The loss must be taken in the year in which it is 
ually sustained. In case of damage, the differ 


ence in value just before and just after the casuaity 
is the extent of the loss 
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ORDERS ARE NOW 
BEING ACCEPTED FOR 


DeVRY MOVIE 
PROJECTORS 





A lot of people have been looking forward to own 
ing the projector that is built like a fine watch—t! 
projector that insures a brilliant sharply-focused 







image—the projector powered by a steady, smoo 

running motor and mechanism that purrs throug 
reel after reel without a flicker or a jump—the pro 
jecter that is so simple a student 

can operate it; so  ruggedly 

built, you are assured years of 

day-in-day-out continuous trou 


ble-free servic 
DEVRY 
16 mm. \ 
Sound-on-Film yi 
Projector. y 





bd 


Rely on DEVRY for the finest in Motion 
Picture Sound Equipment 


And when it comes to sound, DEVRY gives 
theater-quality reproduction—its full clear musica 
tones and distinct speech leave nothing to be desired 
You who have been longing for the finest projection 
equipment made—that ts simple and easy to operate 
to clean and maintain—a ‘“‘scratch-free’’ machine that 
will project your valued films SAFELY, time aft 
time, day-in, day-out—-DEVRY has it for you! I 
us send you descriptive literature 


SHOOT 





For tion 

picture re Your School 
ords of ath- 

letic events MOVIES 
Fa d l i ° 

tion exercis with a 
and ot 

school activi DEVRY 
ties you'll be proud to project, you'll want t 
your movie-making with the 16 mm editi 

the camera that filmed those two great British v 
epics Academy-Award winning DESERT VI 
TORY Also "TUNISIAN VICTORY 


J.C. GALLAGHER 
GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
Bay Theater Building, Green Bav, Wis. 





\ DeVry alone has earned four consecutive Army-Navy “E's*’f 
Motion Picture Sound Equipment 








cellence in the production of 


E. Medical and Dental Expenses 


The deductions permitted for medical and dental 
expenses are new since 1942. The deductions in 
clude medical and dental expenses you have paid 
for yourself, your wife or your dependents. You 
may deduct that part of these expenses which ex- 
ceeds 5% of your net 1943 income (as computed 
before this deduction is taken). These expenses 
must actually have been paid by you (not still 
owed) and not compensated for by insurance. The 
maximum deduction is $2500 for head of family 
or husband or wife, and $1250 in other cases. The 
list of medical expense deductible is quite broad, 
including premiums or membership dues for 
health and accident policies or health organiza 
tions. It also includes expenses of travel essential 
to the rendition of medical services and the pr 
vention or alleviation of physical or mental defect 


or illness 


F. Other Deductions 


Additional items may be entered as other deduc 


tions .The most important are: 

1. Losses incurred in ventures entered into for 
profit 

2. Alimony or separate maintenance payment 

3. Bad debts 
a. Money loaned a friend. 
b. Money due from a customer. 
c. Worthless bonds or notes of a cot 

poration. 
If a debt is partially worthless you may claim a 


worthless if the 
balance can 


that 1s 
which. the 


deduction for the part 
debtor has no assets from 





be collected. Where mortgaged property is sold 
for less than the debt the unsatisfied portion is q 
worthless debt. The same principle applies where 
a debt is settled for less than the full amoun 
due. In all cases a debtor-creditor relationship 
must exist at the time of the loan if the bad debs 
is to be deducted. Money loaned to a friend o; 
relative which you never intended to collect may 
not be deducted. 

You must give all pertinent information in con. 
nection with any bad debts claimed. You should 
be in a position to prove that the debts are actually 
bad; that you have made reasonable efforts to col 
lect them without success. The debt must be de. 
ducted in the year when it actually becomes 
worthless and not at some other time. 

After all deductions have been totalled and sub. 
tracted from your total income, you are ready t 
begin computation of the tax. The rather specific 
instructions in this area should make it possible t 
determine your current federal income tax liabilit 
without excessive difficulty. You may even have 
the pleasant surprise of discovering that “Uncle 
Sam" owes you some money. If he does, you may 
take it either as a refund or a credit on your 
1945 tax. 


a 


A federation of all humanity, together wit 
a sufficient measure of social justice to secure 
health, education, and rough equality of oppor 
tunity, would mean such a release and increase 
of human energy as to open a new phase in 


H. G. WELLS. 


human history. 








For (1915 =- == 


Check the qualities that you de- 
mand in new geography text- 


books 


They are distinctive features of 
the new McConnell Geographies 


tures of these new geographies. 





TWO NEW MeCONNELL GEOGRAPHTIES 
Geography Around the World - Fourth Grade 
Geography of the Americas - Fifth Grade 


RAND MCNALLY SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


THE GEOGRAPHY WORKSHOP and the special index of geographic 
concepts, FOR TEACHER REFERENCE, are two of the unique fea- 


Shall we send you our illustrated circular? 


RAND MECNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
H. H. Hayes, Representative 





Gradual development of geo- 
graphic concepts 
Emphasis on geographic rela- 
tionships (not on isolated | 
facts) 

Clear explanation and applica- 
tion of global geography 
Up-to-date map program (Rand 
McNally maps throughout) 


Simple, effective plan for 
teaching pupils to read and 


use maps 
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EDWIN B. FRED ELECTED U. of W. PRESIDENT 


Association Officials 
Cancel Conventions 


Following the request of James 
Byrnes, War Mobilization Di 
ctor, the Executive committee of 
Southern WEA _ voted unan- 
to cancel their convention 
ich was to be held in Madison 


usly 


February 9-10. Pres. H. C. 
Ahrnsbrak of Beaver Dam an- | 
unced that the officers will 
in activities to carry on the 
rk of the association by means 
committee reports and recom 
ndations. 

On January 25 the Executive 
mmittee of the Northeastern 
WEA decided to cancel its con 
ntion to be held in Fond du 


icon March 23. Pres. Gordon R 
leistikow of Winnconne 

usual business of 
ion will be taken care of at a 
eting of the Delegate Assembly 

Saturday, February 17, at the 
Appleton High school. The group 
imbers approximately thirty-five 


reports 
the associa 


Elementary Prin 
pal’s which 
ld a meeting in Madison in 
March, has cancelled its scheduled 
ssion. Fred Schnell of Sheboygan 
president of the organization 
Harley J. Powell, president of 

City Superintendents Associa- 
n, has just announced their mect 
ng will not be held in April. 


The Wisconsin 


association, was to 


Glenn Eye, president of the Se 
dary Principals Association, r¢ 
its that the Executive 
e has decided not to hold their | 
ual convention 

At the time of a 
fadison of several 


Commit 


mecting in 
representatives 
t educational associations and al- 
1 organizations, the concensus 
opinion was that conventions 
the immediate future 
uld be cancelled. It was thought 
nditions may change to permit 
eetings already scheduled for the 
fall months. At least, no definite | 
tion was imperative at this time 


ld in 


ae 


february, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 





} parts of 


| dren 


| people of 


President Roosevelt 
Speaks for Education 


In the President's budget mes 
sage January 9, he 
urged reorganization of 
basic the U. S. Office 
of Education to facilitate 
to. the the development 


to Congress, 
the 
structure of 
Service 


States in 


| of more adequate educational pro 


grams. The President recommended 
an increase of $619,000 in the 
budget for the Office of Education 

In behalf of education he 
the training and educational pro 
grams of the Army, the Navy, and 
civilian agencies during this wat 
have broadened our conception of 
the that education 
play in our national life. The rec 
ords of selective service reveal 
that we have fallen far short of a 
suitable standard of elementary and 
secondary education. If a 
standard is to be maintained in all 
the country, the federal 
government must render aid where 
it 1s needed—but only where it is 


said 


should 


role 


suitable 


needed. Such financial aid should 
involve no interference with state 
and local control and administra 
tion of educational programs. It 


should simply make good our na 
tional obligation to all our chil 
This country is great enough 
the right of 
tion adequate for full citzenship 


to guarantec educa 


Twenty Scholarships 


to be Given Teachers 


Through the cooperation of the 


National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, twenty scholarships of 
$50 each will be awarded to 


teachers of the state to attend the 


| intercultural educational workshop 


| during the eight weeks summer 
session of the University of Wis 
|} consin. The aim is to prepare 


teachers and administrators to deal 
intelligently and effectively with 
the intergroup tensions among the 
F the nation 


the | 


On January 25 the Board of 
Regents unanimously chose Ed 
win B. Fred, dean of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin's college of agri 
1943, to become the 


culture since 

university's 12th president. He will 
take office on February 15, suc 
ceeding Pres. Clarence A. Dykstra 
who resigned on October 28 to 


become provost of the University 


of California branch at Los 
Angeles. 
Dr. Fred, an internationally rec 


ognized bacteriologist, was born in 








Middleburg, Va., 
He is a graduate of the 


March 22, 1887 
Randolph 
Macon academy and the Virginia 
Polytechnic institute in 1907, and 
received his Master's degree a yeat 
later. In 1913 he 
Ph. D. degree from the University 
of Gottingen in Germany. Dr 
began 


Was awarde d his 


Fred's career as a_teachet 
during his student years at the 
Virginia Polytechnic institute. In 
1913 he came to Wisconsin as an 
associate professor and since 1918 
he has been a full professor 


During World War I he served 
(Turn to page 299) 
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Tansleans: - Dintae 
Aid Adult Education 


the leadership of Mar- 
garet Teuscher, president of the 
Racine Education association, and 
through the cooperation of many 
others in the teaching profession, 
the Racine sponsored a 
series of public programs this year 
to create interest in the vital ques- 


Under 


teachers 


tions of the day and to make a 
contribution to adult education. 
For several years the association 


has presented well-known speak- 
ers at no cost to the public. This 
year, however, the policy was 
changed. Besides covering the cost 
of the program by selling approxi- 
mately 1500 season tickets, the as- 
sociation created much public good 


will by making available to the 
people valuable educational pro- 
grams. 


_ This year’s numbers included the 
following: Dr. Walter H. Judd, 
“The Truth about China’; Louis 
Fischer, ‘The Soviet in World Af- 
fairs’; Edward Weeks, “In the 
Editor’s Chair’’; The University of 
Chicago Round Table,—Dr. May- 


nard C. Krueger, Dr. Howard Ja- | 
coby, and Dr. Block—'Taxes, | 
Morale, and the Family Purse’ 





“WEA dieu Deter 


Action on Convention 


The officers of WEA held their 
annual meeting on January 12. 
After disposing of old business, 
President Wood opened the meet- 
ing of the new Executive Commit- 





tee. First consideration was given 
to the federal request for cancel- 
lation of conventions. Inasmuch as 
the annual WEA convention is 
eight months in the future and in 
view of the possibility of a 
changed war situation, it was 
agreed to defer action upon can- 
cellation for several months. 
Chairmen of sectional programs 
met the following day to receive 
information regarding their duties. 
This group, also, will make plans 
conditionally. The Executive Com- 
| mittee expects to make a definite 
| decision regarding the annual 
| November convention about May 1. 


| the 





HEADLINE HAPPENING 
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Lincoln Co. ‘Childees 
Aid in Postwar Survey 


direction of 


Under the Nellie 
Evjue, county superintendent of 
schools, County Agent Gus Sel} 


and Ted Lokemoen, secretary of 
the county Chamber of Commence, 
more than 1400 rural school chil. 
dren of Lincoln county obtained 
information for postwar plans, 
When the results have been com. 


| piled the planners will know the 


number and location of farm em 
ployment, leasing and ownership 
opportunities for returning vet 
erans and war workers, the type 
of extension service desired from 
University of Wisconsin for 
farm improvement, the needs of 
farmers for building construction 
and repairs, farm machinery, and 
houschold equipment, and the 
needs for community improvement: 





CLINTON, LOWA 


Free enro|lment. 


| 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ 


26TH YEAR C. E. 
ay ’ yy ¢ Let us place you in a location more to your liking. 
TEAC HERS no obligation if we do not place you. 


° No initial cost; 


AGENCY 


COZZENS, MGR. 


Member, N. A. T. A. 














CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—45TH YEAR— 
Free Enrollment 





890 Woodrow St., Madison 5,Wis. 














PFRATION—W 


Other 





63rd 


Year Office 


511 Palace 

1944 best seaso 
1943: 93% me 
cluding Alaska 


states depend on 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Building _ Minneapolis, Minn. 
n in years. Through our agency teachers received 19% more in 1944 than in 
re in 1944 than in 1940. Elections of Minneapolis office alone in 22 states in- 
Washington and California. The better schools in the Central and Wester 
Register and get the position you want as many have done. FREE REGIS- 

E TAKE THE RISK 
s Chicago Kansas Ctiy New York Spokane 








HUFF 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
30 years’ superior placement service 


Unusual 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good Teachers needed for fall and emergency vacan- 
cies. Every state in our territory faces serious shortage. 
opportunities for advancement. 
Alaska. Free Life Membership. Register now! 


California to 








HUGHES TEACH 


Member 


25 E. JACKSON, 
N.A.T.A. 


ERS AGENCY 


CHICAGO 





‘Now's the time and now’s 


the hour”. 














(7 PARKE 


GE 
518-519 Ins. Bldg. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


ORGE R. RAY, Owner —e Manager 
Member N. A. T. 


— 43rd Year— 


Madison 3, Wis. 








24th Year 


Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 





910 Lumber 


“WRITE 


Exch, 


REGARDING 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ 


SALARY SURVEY” 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
Agency” 
Bldg.—Atlantic 6389—Minneapolis 1, 


Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers 
Agencies 


— 


Minnesota 
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For 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


The University of Wisconsin 


en 
Survey 


t Nellie 
ndent of 
sus Sell, 
Ctary of 
mmerce, 
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obtained 
plans, 
en com: 
now the 
irm é€m- 
vnership 
8 vet 
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isin for 
eeds of 
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id the 


presents the 

Following Summer Session 
Program 

Eight Weeks—June 23 


to August 17 












vements 

—\ BDEGREE COURSES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: Issues in elementary educatior 
9 y =" 9 7 * 
Y Child development (infancy, early childhood, and adolescence); Larly cnhilahooa 
[GR. a? aie SE AE EMER roe oe 
S ygetucation; Methods and materials in education of the blind in the elementary sch 
no The teaching of science in the elementary school; Special te ind é 

sed in teaching of the blind; Health fundamentals for teachers; School ana 

me . eS l ovweeubal a) eee a ree | >. smantary ~} meniaqge art 
— health problems; Teaching of speech in the elementary school; Languag 1 





elementary school; Methods and materials in the teaching of he 


Ul CULUITII 


] 1 1 T . ] 
ary scnool worKksnor Wisconsin state curriculun 


HE ELEMENTARY LABORATORY SCHOOL will be: ised in the Washingt 

Y chool, one of the finest school buildings in Madison. It will provide 
oservation, demonstration, and experimentation. The nursery sc! 

gnth grade will be in operation. All members of the staff are experienca in di 


7 , 
nsirating GQ working scnool program ina tne WOrKk 
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Full detadls Of the 1945 Summer Session and con i uu 
planned may be secured by writing 


The Director of the Summer Session 


nit! The University of Wisconsin 
tion . . P 
rs’ Madison 6, Wisconsin 


february, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 
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NEA Plans Conference for World Sducaters 


A world conference of the edu- 
cational profession is being organ- 
ized by the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States to 
be held in this country following 


victory over Germany. State asso- 
ciations afhliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association will 
be hosts to delegates from the 
most representative educational or- 
ganization in each of the United 
and Associated Nations. A_ letter 


of invitation is being sent by Wil- 
lard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the NEA. 

The two-week conference is being 
plannned for a ‘secluded environ- 
ment which would encourage the 
thorough discussion of educational 
problems of international concern,” 
states Mr. Givens. ‘The teachers 
of America and of the other na- 
tions want to do their part in de- 
veloping plans for a just and last- 
ing peace and this conference will 
provide a springboard for such 
activities 

Suggested questions for discus- 
sion during the conference are: 
(1) In what way can the educa- 
tional profession in all lands 
Operate in promoting the condi- 


co- 


tions necessary for a lasting peace ? 
(2) What international relation- 
ships within the educational pro- 
fession will bring about the most 
effective restoration of educational 


services in the areas most. seri- 
ously damaged by the war? (3) 
Upon what eduactional problems 


and policies may international co- 
Operation within the teaching pro- 
fession be most useful, and what 
kind of if 
needed such 
eration ? 

“This will be a conference of 
teachers,’ says Mr. Givens, ‘‘and 
they are urged to send us sugges- 
tions for topics to be considered, 
as well as suggestions for the 
procedure of the conference.” 

“The action of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in calling a 
world conference of the educa- 
tional profession represents educa- 
tional statesmanship of a high or- 
der,’ comments Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
chairman of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the NEA, and 
superintendent of schools in Phil- 
adelphia 


organization, is 


to facilitate 


any, 
coop- 


HEADLINE HAppPeEnn 


Appleton Phy. Ed. Depiedit | 
Prepares Publicatig 
A pamphlet giving informatig§iie ann 
| about the physical education 4p" Pee 
partment of Appleton High sch a tl 
has been published by that dep . ; 
ment and the printing departme a a4 
of the high school for distributigfll. givel 
to the students. It is designed hating 
help parents as well as studenfif years, 
learn the goals of the physical ef, Tepe 
ucation classes and the rules whi@@. 1S 
should be followed in order #5 eer 
| bring about the best results in ¢ i, . 
individual child. il pai 
In keeping with the increas#p J. _ 
emphasis upon physical cducatiofifo of tl 
in schools and its application eed thi 
adult life, the material in tygtee app 
pamphlets has been discussed 714.6 
each homeroom of the school \min of 
students and teachers. Each studeq@edit Ut 
was given one of the pamphlets fg $88 
take home for his parents’ perusifated. | 
The pamphlet was _ prepare pps 
under the direction of Davigf!’/ 
Black, head of the physical edd red th 
cation department, and by othe pumonta 
teachers in the department, Barbar Nell oh 
Heebink, Rosalind Longfield, ang “°'" 
Lawrence Witzke. we di 
- f for ‘ 











at popular prices. 


every nighi. 





—Our coffee shop has excellent food 


—Our beautiful Empire Room offers 
the finest foods, with music by 
America’s leading orchestras. Air 
conditioned and dancing nearly 


—Our cocktail lounge is one of the 
finest in the country where you can 





HOTEL SCHROEDER 


The Best of Hospitality 


WHEN IN MILWAUKEE MAKE © 
THE HOTEL SCHROEDER 
YOUR HOME 


Your visit will be made more en- 
jJoyable by stopping at Milwaukee's 
biggest and best hotel, known 
throughout the nation for its fine 
service and moderate prices. 


























enjoy a visit with your friends. Walter Schroeder, Pres. MILWAUKEE 
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. Depiedit Union Elects elected for 1945 were F. V. Pow- | Plan to Celebrate 

i. ell, president; L. M. Emans, Mad : ’ ’ 
icatio Officers for 1945 ison, and Calvin Evans, Milwau Centennial, 48-'49 


kee, vice presidents; O. H. Plenzke 
formatiggiie annual meeting of the Wis- | is secretary by virtue of being [The University t Wusconsin 
in Teachers Credit Union was | Secretary of the WEA. The credit | Board of Regents and the Univer 


ation q bs 

gh schoe 2! the WEA oftice, January | committee, consisting of E. J. Mc- | sity centennial committee recently 

at dena The reports of the Board of | Kean, Tomah, E G. Wipperman, held a joint meeting to discuss the 
kctors, Treasurer, Credit com- | Columbus, and R. F. Lewis, Wau 


| » fo 
Epa , : progress of plans now being torn 
I mh wee, and Auditing committee | kesha, was unanimously re-elected al eal fc ' leb 1 of tl 
5 ; - : ulate x the celebration o ¢ 
tributi given. In spite of the many Mrs. Marguerite Baker, directo1 veces : 


ne : . : : tat I sity’s centennial which 
signed (ating difficulties during these | from Madison, George Blackman, | >“ University seu 


studenf# years, Lester Emans, the treas Cottage Grove, and John Gold will be held in tl school year 
ysical em, reported that the Credit gruber, Madison, were appointed | of 1948-49 
les whiqgpon is in’ excellent condition, on the Auditing committec Since Wisconsin idmitted 
order { ng total assets as ot Decem- to statehood in 1848 an he Unt 
ts in WDD 1944, of $128,267.84. The | pres. FRED. . . versity of Wisconsin began its in 
‘Beers declared a 214% dividend : ; 3 ake pre 
ll paid-up stock for 1944 Continued jrom page <7} struction in 184 , | wo cent 
increas? J. McKean, Tomah, chait as first lieutenant in the chemical | nts tog rw 
ducatiofiin of the Credit committee, re warfare division. From 1918 to | memorated by a yeat I istin 
ation red that during 1944 the com 1934 he was professor of bio guishe 1 educational work t the 
in ttee approved 369 loans totalling | chemistry at the university and in | State University. 
ussed 714.64, and since the organiz 1934 he became dean of the uni Members of the centennial 
chool Min of the Wisconsin Teachers | versity graduate school, a post| 0 | Regent President 
1 studemmedit Union, 4,696 loans total- | from which he was advanced t sein ime glo Sa re Saag % 
phlets Mz $880,286.25 have been | the deanship of the college of Walter Ho IBRIOS President | 
perusimated. Over the years the net agriculture and directorship of tl tds B. Fred . ait i Ww. 
prepare has been only $1.561. or | university’s agricultural experiment Kickhofer; E. | Alexande i 
Davi!?%- The members present | Stations in 1943 rector Wisconsin Historical Ci 
cal eqyeced that this was a very fin [he new president is a fellow | ety; John Berge, secretary, W isc n 
y othepimonial to the integrity of Wis- | in the American Association of in Alumni association; F. O. Holt 
Barbage’in teachers. Agricultural Scientists and a mem- | director of the departn f pul 
Id, an Nellie Evjue of Merrill, whose | ber of the National Academy of | lic service, and Protess H. ( 
i as director expired, was unan- | Science. In 1932 he was president | Br idley, R. A Brink, J. G 
usly elected to succeed her- | of the American Society of Bac- | Fowlkes, Paul Knaplund, A. 1 
{for a five-year term. Officers | teriologists. Weaver, and M. O. Witl 





y NEED CASH? 
BORROW FROM THE “TEACHERS BANK” 


If You Need Money For: 
| | 
| | Fuel 
Income Taxes or Real Estate Taxes 
| Home Repairs 


Current Expenses 
Or For Any Other Provident Purpose 






Write to 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 











Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 





Gi provide ' 409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 
bcs is on qa! 1 am interested in a loan of $25 $50 $75 $100 $ For 
mn er aa Months. 1mount desired 





$s understood that the filing of this application does not obligate 
I in any way 
My name is 


Address 





ummer payments are required 4 It 


on your loan. \ 









= 
= 















Notes 


on New Book 





GRADES 


LIVING TOGETHER at Home and School and LIviNG 
TOGETHER in Town and Country, Cutright, Chart- 
ers, and Clark. The Macmillan Co., Chicago 
Grades 1 and 2. 181 pages and 241 pages. List 
$1.00 and $1.20 
These readers teach small children the funda- 

mentals of living in a modern democratic society 
The authors have prepared the material for the mod 
ern curriculum by intergrating history, geography, 
and social sciences. Living Together at Home and at 
School presents the basic principles of citizenship 
and cooperation in terms the child will understand 
and emulate. The story is about two small boys, 
their classmates and families. Besides the mere read 
ing for the sake of learning to read, the first grader 
will learn how people live and support themselves, 
how the community works, and the various func- 
tions of its citizens. Living Together in Town and 
Country introduces the second grader to an under- 
standing of how people live in town and country, 
how their environment and occupations differ, how 
things for living are produced and transported to 
their homes. The editors have chosen material which 
best demonstrates truths concerning democratic social 
living. 


BASIC SCIENCE EpUCATION SERIES, Parker and 
Blough, Row, Peterson and Co., 36 pages. List $.32. 
The Basic Science Education Series presents a 


complete basic science program in a most practicable 
form. The Series numerous small books, 
called “Unitexts’, each of which is a complete unit 
of thirty-six on an individual science topic. 
Each book is independent of the others in the series 
yet they may form a complete basic program from 
the primary grades through the junior high school. 
Each Primary Unitext contains about twelve pages 
of natural color illustrations and twenty-four pages 
of text. The Intermediate and Junior High books 
contain approximately nine pages of illustrations and 
twenty-seven pages of text. The attractiveness of the 
illustrations and the interesing methods of presenta- 
tion should certainly stimulate the pupils interest 
in science 


consists of 


pages 


GROWING Up Wirth Numpsgrs, for grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 by Rose and Ruth Weber. McCormick-— 
Mathers Publishing Co. 

The practice exercises in the GROWING UP 
WITH NUMBERS series are given in fascinating 
illlustrated stories, paralleling experiences familiar 
to grade school children. Every fundamental process 
is introduced in a direct manner, and examples are 
given for new steps in this practical learning plan. 
The carefully controlled vocabulary, checked with 
authentic word lists, is easily understood and within 


302 


These notices on new books are not in. 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 


as items of interest on new texts, 


the experience of pupils on each grade level. Grow 
ING Up Wirn Numpers provides an abundance of 


practice exercises to insure mastery of the funda 

mental processes. The exercises are arranged on 

each page so that plenty of working space | 

provided exactly where it is needed. 

HIGH SCHOOL 

HEALTH AND HUMAN WELFARE, by W. E. Burkar 
R. L. Chambers, and F. W. Maroney, Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago. 1944, 640 pages. 

The material in Health and Human Welfare hb 


been organized to help high school students  attai 
the objectives of Health Education as outlined by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
The most important objectives are contained in tl 


following principles: (1) the educated person under 
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TRESSLER’S 
English In Action’ 
Fourth Edition 


stimulates boys and girls to 
attack with zest the job of 
skills 


to read 


mastering the — basic 


needed today * 
with understanding listen 


attentively —- think logically 


speak clearly — develop 
well rounded personalities 


become intelligent citizens. 


* The most successful series 
of constructive English 
texts ever published. 





D. C. HEATH AND CO. 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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| The BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION 


FH Series 


lhe lng ‘arate . 


Ww YZ : ‘ | By Bertha M. Parker 
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SKY ABOVE , | ‘iaxce : 2 
we us Titles Now Available 





THE 


Six New Title § for 
Primary Grades 
Now Read) 








The 63 Basic Science Unitexts now available offe complete ba nc 
program from the primary grades through the junior high school 
program that is flexible, easy to teach, adaptable to any course of study 


Write us for Descriptive Booklet 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
New York City EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 
Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 























| | New books for the elementary grades - - - 
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TODAY’S WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Gates - Huber - Peardon - Salisbury 


A further refinement of this leading basal reading series 
On Our Way—Reading Readiness Book VYags and Twinkle—Prime 
Come and Ride—Pre-Primer Good Times on Our Street—First Reader 
This Is Fun—Supplementary Pre-Primer Friends and Workers—Second Reader 


On Longer Trails—Third Reader 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


Gates - Rinsland - Sartorious - Peardon 





A complete spelling program for grades 2-8 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
| 2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
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february, Nimeteen Hundred Forty-Five 




























































(2) the educated person protects his own health — special course in the regular curriculum of the junior 
and that of his dependents, and (3) the educated and senior high school. It will also be useful as 


stands the basic facts concerning health and disease, tion of Natural Resources has been prepared for W 


person works to improve the health of the com- reference text in connection with classes in agricu 
munity. In Unit I the student learns how man freed ture, biology, geography, and the social science 
himself from the superstitions of primitative life, The book gives a broad understanding of the pr 
and how gradually truth and exact knowledge have gram of conservation and its application to cveryd 
taken the place of ignorance in the field of health living. The nine units divided into 33 chapters coy 
Unit II deals with some of the most important aspects thoroughly the conservation of forests, soil, wate 
health needs for today and everyday. It empha mineral resources, wild life, and recreational, scen 


sizes that the national strength of a nation depends and _ historical resources. Many photographs add 1 
on the health of its citizens. Unit III deals with the attractiveness of the book. 

science and the human body. Students learn what 
science teaches about the elements and other forms 
that constitute the materials of which our bodies are 
made. Unit IV deals with the special problems of 
heath. It considers the hazards of everyday living 
At the end of each chapter are found suggestions for 


practical applications for the students to make for 


SPANISH READERS—ConversaciOn Facil and An 
dotes Faciles, J. M. Pittaro, The Macmillan ( 
Each 64 pages, illustrated. $.48. 

This series of Spanish readers is designed to pr 
vide simple, effective reading material for first-ye 
themselves. The book is well illustrated by drawings classes in Spanish. They ae unique in their co 
which drive home the importance of proper car¢ of  versational style. The material is presented in t 
health form of dialogue, as distinguished from “flat 





reading as in a story. In this way, it is ready { VOL 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, by Wales dramatization. The dialogues deal with the hor 
j the school, the city, and the country. The book 
ind Lathrop. Laurel Book Co., Chicago, 1944 : 2 ec edunced ; 
S5A> maces Q are illustrated with interesting, humorous cartoor 
slit style line drawings. They are articulated and n 0.H 
In the past hundred years the people of the United — he used as basal reading with any first-year gramma Ross 
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